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THE VOCABULARY OF TWO DEAF-MUTES. 


In every institution of deaf-mutes there are, generally, to be 
found a certain number of pupils who may be said to have 
acquired a fair degree of success in writing English. I do not 
mean to say that these pupils write free and idiomatic English 
in a way to conceal the fact of their deafness. Teachers of the 
deaf, generally, will agree with Dr. E. A. Fay that “he does 
not know one congenitally deaf person who uses language with 
the freedom and accuracy of an educated hearing and speak- 
ing man.” (Annals, vol. xiv, p. 194.) But this is a very high 
standard of attainment. Outside of the professions, a vast 
majority of the hearing and speaking public would fall below 
it. A free and idiomatic use of simple English may be possi- 
ble, while still falling far short of that freedom and accuracy 
which belong to a hearing man. The revelations recently 
made of the written English of a number of young men enter- 
ing Harvard College is evidence enough that the power to 
express one’s self freely and accurately in writing is not so 
common a possession as we teachers of the deaf are sometimes, 
perhaps, too apt to think it is. Admitting, however, that the 
deaf fall short of the standard just referred to, it is still true 
that fair attainments in writing English are not uncommon, 
and given, after school, an environment favorable to the read- 
ing of books and to the daily use of English, real progress is 
further assured. 

Just how many there are who, after passing through our 
schools, fail “to read ordinary books with profit and pleasure ; to 
compose even a page of idiomatic English concerning ordinary 
matters; and to comprehend clearly our language as used in 
business and the occupations of life” * it would be interesting 
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to know. That so few of the deaf have acquired a fluent rhyth- 
mical use of the national language is not, I am sure, any fault 
of the teachers of this or of a former generation. We are just 
beginning to reap the benefits of an effort to encourage the 
home training of the deaf and of an extended course of instruc- 
tion. When one of the students now at the College in Wash- 
ington entered the Pennsylvania Institution, the course of 
instruction was limited to six years; but during his term four 
years were added to the course, and this young man, taking 
advantage of the privileges granted, left school much better 
prepared for whatever he should undertake than was possible 
in a period of six years. In all estimates of the education of 
the deaf, it is well to remember that far more are able to read 
books than actually make use of them; a greater number are 
able to understand the ordinary language of life than can them- 
selves write idiomatic English. It is the failure of the deaf in 
this last particular that forms the burden of complaint, not 
against any one system or method of teaching, but against all 
that have ever been tried. 

That there will continue to be improvement and progress in 
the education of the deaf I fully believe, but that they will ever, 
as a class, attain the power of using language as hearing peo- 
ple do is expecting too much, except in those rare cases where 
they are surrounded by and live in the practice of language 
from their earliest infancy. One of the most pathetic and one 
of the most painful reflections to a teacher of the deaf is the 
evidence that deafness is not the only impediment to the instruc- 
tion he is trying to impart; that some deep-seated cerebral dis- 
turbance, some hidden neurotic condition, baffles his best efforts, 
and the good he would do falls to the ground fruitless, so far 
as material results are concerned. The number of backward 
pupils in all of our schools is much greater than we have any 
idea of. 

Iam not disposed to take a gloomy view of the results of 
our system of education, for in those cases where the attain- 
ments in language have been unsatisfactory, there have been 
compensations of another kind which have fully atoned for other 
deficiencies. Language, of course, is the great end to which 
all teachers of the deaf are bending their energies, and it is 
because I believe a teacher should know as much about the 
mental habits of his pupils as he can find out, that I have entered 
upon this study of their vocabulary. Psychologists and edu- 
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cators of every kind are turning their attention more and more 
to the mental habits of children, to their language, their vocabu- 
lary, and, indeed, to their whole process of development. Valu- 
able hints and facts have been thus revealed, and I do not see 
why a study of the language of some of our best pupils may 
not teach us something in regard to the words they use. The 
task is not an inviting one, and what makes it more forbidding 
is the fact that, to be of any value, the study must cover a large 
number of compositions. As a contribution to the study of 
this question, I have selected the written productions of two 
congenital deaf-mutes now under instruction in the Hartford 
School, neither of them possessing any trace of hearing. These 
two pupils entered school in the autumn of 1885, each aged 
nine, and the compositions selected to represent their vocabu- 
lary, were written during the school year 1891-1892. They 
have had three teachers, and are now under the fourth, so that 
they may fairly be said to represent the method of teaching 
carried on here. These pupils, whom I shall name respectively 
L and D, had no instruction before coming to school. 

It may be well, before proceeding further, to give a list of 
the books read by these two outside of school hours. At the 
request of their teacher a record was kept, and I find that 
during the year under consideration, L read “ Rose in Bloom,” 
“ Grimm’s Fairy Tales,” “ Eight Cousins,” “ Jack and Jill,” 
“ Little Women,” “An Old-Fashioned Girl,” “ Richard III” 
(Abbot), “ Mary Queen of Scots” (Abbot), “Tangle Thread” 
( Wide Awake serial), and in school we read Miss Yonge’s 
History of England, Bits of History, Msop’s Fables, and “A 
Tale of Two Cities.” D’s record is a much longer one and 
includes such books as “ An Old-Fashioned Girl,” “Three Vassar 
Girls in Italy,” “Fame and Fortune,” “'Twice-Told Tales,” 
‘Rose in Bloom,” “Little Women,” “Eight Cousins,” “ Jack 
and Jill,” “ Heir of Redcliffe,” “Ivanhoe,” “ Derrick Sterling,” 
Jack Hall,” “Scarlet Letter,” “Marble Fawn,” “Vicar of 
Wakefield,” “ House of Seven Gables,” and more than twenty 
other books, with serial stories in Wide Awake and other mag- 
azines. 

In attempting to study the vocabulary of these pupils, I 
soon found that a dry record of nouns, adjectives, and pro- 
nouns would have no value whatever; if any benefit can follow 
a study of this kind, it must come from an examination of 
enough of the language to indicate its rea] character. So, 
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after placing in parallel columns several stories written from 
signs, I have made a record of all the verbs in the 103 com- 
positions written by D, covering 120 pages of manuscript, 
160-170 words to a page. It has been my purpose not to list 
the same verb more than once, except where it showed a dif- 
ference in idiom, or in grammatical structure. I have added 
to the verb as much of the accompanying phrase as would 
give an intelligible idea of the language used. I do not claim 
for these stories either correct idiom or accuracy. They are 
modest school-room efforts in compositions, off-hand work, 
written hastily, with no suspicion that they would ever be 
seen in print. Many of the faults could have been corrected 
if the writers had been told to rewrite the stories. I think it 
must be evident that, if these pupils remain at school ten 
years, they are already far enough advanced to assure us that 
they will be able to read books with profit, will be able to 
compose a page of idiomatic English on ordinary matters, and 
understand the language of every-day life. 

The study of these papers is in one sense a disappointment. 
I expected to find a greater number and variety of verbs. I 
can account for this in part by the limited character of the 
subject. The compositions I have selected are a series of in- 
cidents and stories in the natural history of birds. Then, 
again, when I remember that in our ordinary English speech 
60 per cent. are nouns, 22 per cent. are adjectives, and only 11 
per cent. verbs, I find some explanation for what seems at first 
an unsatisfactory record. But, when I note the every-day char- 
acter of the words used, their almost complete exemption 
from everything of a bookish nature; when I notice, further- 
more, how neatly so many of our English habits of expression 
have been taken up and made the pupil’s own, I find some 
cause for congratulation. 

When Major Whittle, the evangelist, with a company of 
friends, visited our school in the winter of 1891, he told the 
pupils the following story, and then asked Dr. Williams to 
call up some of them to write it on the large slates in the 
chapel. The following are two versions of this story. It will 
be seen that there is a slight difference in the understanding 
of the incident related, but the point now is the ability of these 
two, before a company of visitors, with the whole school look- 
ing on, to express their thoughts in English. 


} 
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D. 


There is a school for the deaf and 
dumb in Jacksonville, Ill- A few 
years ago a father led his little girl 
to be educated there. He did not 
know that the pupils at the school 
were taught to talk. A year after- 
wards he came to see his girl and 
then went away on a long journey. 
He was soon coming back, and the 
little girl was eagerly watching for 
his coming. When she saw him 
coming she ran to him with eager- 
ness, and when she looked up into 
his face she said ‘‘ Father.” He 
was wonderfully surprised. He was 
pleased too and embraced his girl. 
God will be glad when we say to 
him Father.” 
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L. 


Mr. Whittle told Mr. Williams a 
story about a man. The man had 
a deaf and dumb girl. Some years 
ago he took the girl to the Inst. 
in Jacksonville, Illinois, and he did 
not expect anybody to teach the 
girl to talk. He left the girl there 
and went onalong journey. After 
one year the girl’s father was going 
tocomeandseeher. The girlknew 
that he wascoming. She was wait- 
ing for him to come and when she 
saw him coming, she held out her 
hands toward her father crying 
‘* Father.” Her father was very 
much surprised. He did not know 
that she could talk before. He 
almost fainted and he hugged her. 
Major Whittle thinks it means that 
when we pray to our Father he will 
listen to us. 


The following are school-room compositions written from 


signs : 


FRIENDLY WRENS. 


D. 


A gentleman living in Warren 
Illinois had an office in the city. 
A little distance from his office on 
a tree,a nest was built by two 
wrens. It was built of hay. The 
wrens often came to the window- 
sill and sang to the gentleman. 
The gentleman often opened the 
window for it was spring time and 
the wrens came hopping into the 
room and perched on his writing- 
desk singing as if they were telling 
him that he never hurt them and 
that he was their friend. One day 
he was walking past the tree where 
the wrens were when they followed 
him chirping as if they wanted him 
to come but he still walked on. 
The wrens flew about his head and 
flew back to the tree and from tlie 
tree again to the man. At last he 
followed them and looked up into 


L. 


A gentleman lived in Warren Il- 
linois and he had an office in the 
city. Near the office there were 
two wrens in a tree. Their nest 
was made out of hay and the wrens 
used to sing while they were mak- 
ing the nest. They often perched 
in the man’s, office singing and the 
man was amused. One day as he 
was out walking past the tree, he 
heard the birds chirping. He looked 
up but saw no enemy. Again he 
went on and the bird followed him 
chirping. When the man looked 
around the bird flew towards the 
tree and the man could not under- 
stand what it meant and went 
away. The two birds flew after 
him as if they said, ‘‘Come,” 
**Come,” and so he followed them 
then. One of the birds flew down. 
There was a rattle-snake which was 
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the tree but could see no enemy. 
Then the wrens flew down to the 
ground and the man looked about 
them. Hesawa rattle snake ata 
little distance. The snake was all 
ready to spring at him, but taking 
a large club he killed the snake. 
As soon as it was killed, the wrens 
sang as if they were giving the man 
praises. 


THE DoG AND 


D. 


An English terrier dog was gnaw- 
ing a bone ona verandah and seemed 
to be enjoying the bone. Two 
black crows flew to the verandah 
railing und coveted the bone, so 
they cawed, for usually a terrier 
dog will fly at a crow as soon as it 
sees it, but that dog did not care 
for the cawing and kept on gnaw- 
ing the bone. The crows came to 
each other and whispered. Then 
one of them went and cawed behind 
the back of the dog, but it did not 
matter to the dog so the crows flew 
and seemed to be consulting with 
each other and then one of them 
went behind the back of the dog 
and the other went before the dog, 
but he did not care for it. The 
crow that was behind him pinched 
the dog by the tail so hard that he 
turned in pain to punish the crow, 
but it flew away and the crow that 
was before the dog snatched the 
bone and flew away with it. The 
dog, when finding that the crow 
was gone, turned back to gnaw the 
bone again but foundit gone. He 
knew that the crows had played 
him a trick and he felt so much 
ashamed that he hung down his 
head. 


all ready to spring at him. The 
man gota big club and killed it. 
When the birds saw the snake’s 
death, they sang and appeared to 
be glad to get rid of their enemy. 


THE Crows. 
L. 


One day an English terrier was 
gnawing achicken bone and seemed 
to be enjoying it. Two crows no- 
ticed him and came down to the 
verandah railing. A terrier dog 
usually flies at crows if it sees them. 
These two crows were watching the 
dog but the dog did not fly at them. 
On the verandah railing the crows 
cawed to frighten the dog but he 
kept on gnawing the bone. So the 
crows touched their beaks together 
as if they were consulting together. 
One of them stood behind the dog 
and the other one stood in front of 
him and they cawed twice aloud, 
but the dog resisted the temptation 
to leave the bone, because he sus- 
pected that they were going to 
steal the bone if he would leave it. 
The crows again talked and one of 
them again stood behind him and 
the other one infront of him. The 
crow who stood behind him bit the 
dog’s tail as hard as it could and 
quickly the dog turned around. 
The crow in front of him stole the 
bone slyly and flew away. When 
the dog found the bone gone, he 
felt much ashamed and went away 
with his tail down. 


Brrps FicHtine a Cart. 


D. 


A black-bird once made a nest 
in a tree and had a young black- 


L. 


A black-bird built a nest on a 
tree and there was a young birdin 


i 


bird in it. 
out of the nest and lit ona branch 


One day it fell down 


of the tree. An old cat saw it and 
stealthily climbed up the tree. 
The two blackbirds saw the dan- 
ger in which their little one lay. 
They at once came down and at- 
tacked the old cat. The birds each 
was on the side of the cat and 
fought. They pecked at her and 
when she turned to attack them 
they left off to be rid of her claws. 
In this way they fought for two 
hours. A gentleman standing near 
by saw it all and wanted to see 
who would win so he stood wait- 
ing till the end came. The cat 
climbed down carefully lest the 
birds should attack her. Then 
the gentleman threw a stone at 
her and she ran away. The two 
blackbirds fell down on the ground 
and rested fora while. They then 
carried their little one to the nest 
and then sang merrily because 
they had conquered the bad old 
cat. 
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it. One day it fell out of the nest 
on a branch of the tree. A cat 
saw it and intended to catch it 
but just then the father and 
mother birds came. They were 
furious at the cat and they pecked 
at it and it tried to catch them but 
failed. The birds continued to 
trouble it. A boy was standing 
and watching the birds. Finally 
the cat came down from the tree 
and the boy threw a club at the 
cat and it ran away. The two 
birds rested on the ground until 
they got better. Then they placed 
the young bird into the nest again 
and they sang-because they had 
beaten the cat. 


Henry VIII anp His Parrot. 


D. 


Henry VIII King of England 
had a wonderful parrot. It could 
speak long sentences. One day it 
flew out of the palace and flew 
about a long time above the 
Thames river. It grew tired and 
fell into the river. It cried ‘‘A 
boat! A boat! Twenty pounds for 
a boat.” A boatman heard it and 
thought it was a man crying for 
help. He rowed to the place where 
he heard the cry of help. He saw 
no man but a parrot. He was sur- 
prised that the parrot could speak. 
He took it in his boat and took it 
to his house. The next day he 
heard that Henry VIII lost his 
wonderful parrot. He took the 
parrot to Henry VIII. He was 
glad to get his pet again. The 


L. 


A long time ago Henry VIII lived 
in England, and he had a wonderful 
parrot. It could speak long sen- 
tences. One night the parrot got 
out of the palace and became tired, 
because it did not use to fly often, 
and it fell into the Thames river. 
It cried *‘ A boat! A boat! Twenty 
pounds fora boat,” and a man near 
the river heard the cry. He thought 
that some one was calling for help 
and he or she was drowning. So he 
got a boat and rowed towards the 
parrot. He heard the cry near 
the boat and took the parrot out 
of the water and rowed home. 
Scon afterwards he heard that 
Henry VIII lost his pet parrot 
and he took the parrot to the King 
and he told him that the parrct 
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boatman told Henry VIII that 
the parrot promised him twenty 
pounds. Henry was amused and 
gave him the twenty pounds. 
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said that it would give him twenty 
pounds for the boat. The King 
was amused to hear it and gave 
him twenty pounds. 


REVENGEFUL SWALLows. 


D. 


A pair of swallows had a nest 
They 
took great pains to make their 
home neat and comfortable. One 
day they flew about happily, be- 
cause they had built their nest. 


under the eaves of a barn. 


Two sparrows rudely got into their 
nest. The swallows came back to 
their nest, when to their dismay 
they found the nest used by the 
uninvited sparrows. They chirped 
to the sparrows as if they were 
begging them to go away, but they 
would not obey them. ‘Then the 
swallows flew away and soon re- 
turned witha flock of swallows and 
demanded the sparrows to leave, 
but in vain. Then they stood ina 
circle and talked asif it was a meet- 
ing. ‘Then they all flew away and 
soon returned with a piece of clay 
in each one’s bill. They all piled 
the pieces over the two intruders 
until they were smothered to death. 
They deserved the punishment. 


CUTE 


Some boys in Ireland used to set 
traps to catch birds. One of them 
had a tame raven. Itusedtocome 
with him to see the traps. One 
day it came alone to eat the bird in 
the trap. While it was opening the 
lid of the trap the bird escaped. 
It did this for a few days but the 
bird always escaped. At last the 
raven would not stand it, so it 
called another raven to help it get 


L. 


A pair of swallows built a nest 
under the eaves of a house and 
they took great pains to make a 
Finally they succeeded 
in making it. They flew away 
happily and while they were gone, 
two sparrows came and sat in the 
nest very comfortably, and pretty 
They 
found the sparrows had stolen their 
new home. They talked to them 
as if they were scolding them, but 
the sparrows refused to go out. 
The swallows did not want to make 
another nest again, so they flew 
away and very soon they returned 
with several swallows. They all 
stood in the eaves scolding the 
sparrows, but the sparrows did not 
seem tomind them. The swallows 
were talking like a large meeting. 
They went away again and a few 
minutes afterwards they came back 
with bits of clay and put all of it 
over the nest. The two sparrows 
were smothered to death. The 
swallows were naughty. 


nice nest. 


soon the swallows came. 


RAVENS. 
L. 


Some boys in Ireland used to set 
traps to catch birds. When the 
bird was caught in a trap the boys 
would come and get the bird. One 
of the boys had atameraven. One 
day he came to the trap with his 
pet raven to fix the trap and the 
raven saw him doing so. When the 
boy was away, it flew to the place 
where the trap was and it saw the 
cover was shut up. There was a 


the bird. The other raven opened 
the lid while the tame raven caught 
the bird and killed it. Then they 
both shared it. The boys wondered 
why the lid shut without a trapped 
bird under it. They hid behind the 
trees. Soon they saw the two 
ravens eating the bird. They were 
surprised and amused. They 
thought that the ravens were as 
smart as the boys were. 
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bird caught in it and the raven tried 
to catch it. It opened the cover 
with its bill and the bird flew out 
away. The raven failed to get the 
bird and the next day the boy won- 
dered how the bird could escape 
from the trap. 
called its mate to help it to catch 
the bird. The second raven caught 
the bird while the first raven was 
They shared the 


One day the raven 


opening the trap. 
bird with each other and ate it up. 
The boys found the birds gone and 
they could not understand how the 
birds could escape. So they deter- 
mined to watch and they saw what 
the raven did, they were 
amused at the ravens’ smart acts. 
They thought that they were as 
smart as boys. 


and 


This story was told in signs before a committee of three 
appointed by the principal at the annual examination in June, 


1892: 
D. 


’ One pleasant morning in England 
a doctor was going out to see his 
patients. As he was walking along 
he met a man with a basket on his 
arm. There were two puppies in 
it. The doctor asked him what he 
meant to do with them. He told 
him that he was going to drown 
them. ‘The doctor asked him to 
give one of them to him. The 
man was glad to get rid of the 
puppy and gave him the puppy. 
The doctor took the puppy home 
and told his wife to please to take 
care of it for him. He went back 
to his patients. One year after- 
wards the dog grew to bea fine 
large dog. The doctor named him 
Rex. Rex isa Roman name for a 
King. Rex used to go about the 
streets and to find money. He 


then carried the money home and 
The doctor 


put it in a corner. 


L. 


One pleasant morning in England 
a doctor went to visit his patients 
and as he was walking he met a 
man holding a basket which con- 
tained two puppies on his arm. 
The doctor asked him what he was 
going to do with the puppies, and 
he said that he was going to drown 
them in the water. The doctor 
asked him for one puppy and the 
man was happy to give it to the 
doctor. He took him home and he 
told his wife to take care of him. 
One year afterwards the puppy be- 
came large and fine and the doctor 
named him Rex. He could do 
many tricks and he used to find 
some money on the ground and 
carried it to a corner of his home. 
The doctor made a box for Rex to 
keep the money in it and the doc- 
tor’s wife was interested in the 
peor sick children in a hospital. 
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used to buy fruit and flowers with 
it for the poor sick children in the 
hospital. His wife wanted to help 
the sick little children in the hos- 
pital but did not know how to get 
money, but a bright idea flashed 
through her head. She wrote on 
acard. The words were ‘‘ Please 
give me money to get fruit and 
flowers for the poor sick children 
in the hospital.” She then tied 
the card to the collar of Rex’s and 
told him to go out. He did not 
understand what she meant but 
quietly went about on the streets. 
The people read the card and gave 
him money. His mouth was full 
of money and he ran home with 
the money and put it in the corner. 
He went on his business every day 
and carried home a lot of money. 
The doctor had a tin box for Rex 
to put in money. It soon amounted 
to fifty dollars. The doctor told 
the sick children that he would 
bring the money to them. They 
asked him to bring Rex too. The 
children were dressed and with 
some other doctors and nurses they 
went to another room and they 
sat down in a circle with a mat in 
the middle, and there was a large 
bone on it. The doctor soon came 
in with Rex at his heels. Rex 
went to the mat and lay down 
gnawing the bone. The doctor 
counted the money before them. 
He told them that the dog car- 
ried the money himself. They all 
clapped their hands bat Rex 
seemed not to care about it but 
only looked about in surprise. 
They then went into another large 
room and before going there the 
children hugged and kissed Rex. 
Fruit and flowers were given to 
the children in the other large 
room. Rex is still doing his busi- 
ness getting money now. He 
always gets less or over twenty-five 
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One day a bright idea came into 
her mind and she wrote a card. It 
said ‘* Please give Rex some money 
for the sick children” and then 
she tied it around Rex’s neck. She 
opened a door telling Rex to go 
out and Rex wondered why the 
doctor’s wife did so but he never 
minded it. He went around the 
streets and many people gave him 
some money and Rex’s mouth was 
full of money. He placed the 
money in the box. Then he un- 
derstood that it was his duty to go 
around and earn money. The 
doctor told the children in the 
hospital that he would bring them 
the money the next day and the 
children told him that he must 
take Rex with him. He said ‘‘Yes.”’ 
The next day all the doctors and 
nurses of the hospital stood around 
a mat which was lying in the mid- 
dle of a large room and there was 
a bone on the mat. Pretty soon 
the doctor came with Rex and 
when he saw the bone, he lay down 
and began to eat it. ‘ The doctor 
counted the money and found fifty 
dollars in the box. He said that 
Rex carried the money himself for 
the poor children and all the chil- 
dren shouted for joy and made a 
great noise. Rex looked around 
but he did not know why they 
made a noise. He did not want to 
be respected by the children. They 
all hugged him, patted him and 
gave him many pet words. The 
doctor gave the children fruit and 
sweet flowers. Kex is still living 
now but he never gets tired of 
earning money. 


- 


dollars a month. The money is 
spent for fruits and flowers for the 


sick people. 


The following list of verbs is taken from D’s compositions. 
I give them here exactly as written. 
were spelled by the teacher in the narration of the stories 
by signs, but nothing was spelled or signed during the writing 


of them. 


asked why. 

asked the hunter if. 

asked where. 

asked permission to. 

asked him to stop. 

aimed at. 

arrived at. 

amused and astonished. 

as far as I know. 

admired the bravery of. 
arrested and taken to prison. 
accused each other of having. 
attempted to escape. 

as if they were going to defend. 
appeared to be. 

ate some bread. 

anxious to study their habits. 
acted foolishly. 

as if it was in trouble. 
affected the man’s feelings. 
appeared to enjoy. 
approached until it reached. 
always cutting up tricks. 

a thought came into his head. 
allowed it to stand. 

avoid them. 

aimed his gun at. 

approved of. 

agreed to. 

began to steal. 

brought her mate to her side. 
brought it down. 

broken to pieces. 


built a nest on the crotch of a tree. 


bake bread 

began to fall off from. 
buried the dead ones. 
belonged to. 

buried in thought. 
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begged her to pardon him. 
broke into a house. 
bless. 

broke out among. 
begged to be set free. 
blamed. 

branch gave way. 
became white. 

became bewildered. 
began to sweep away. 
blew them over. 
breathed upon it. 
began to revive. 

began to sip from. 
begged her to let them keep it. 
blown to atoms. 

built a fire. 

boat was lowered. 
brandished a sling. 

beat him furiously with. 
blew it away from. 
burned at a stake. 
became attached to. 
buried in the deep sea. 
cut his throat. 

cuta gash. ~- 

came to hunt. 

could not afford. 

came to spend. 

could not tell what it weighed. 
clung to. 

called it Dan. 

chained to a post. 

coiled around. 

came to dinner. 

could not scold the girl. 
chased. 

caught the other end of. 
conquered. 


The phrases in italics 
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could not get rid of. 
creeping. 

cuther arm open. 
called the doctor. 


came falling down like snowflakes. 


could not carry. 

cut the rope in two. 

could get away. 

chased one of them about. 
crossed the branches. 

cut off its head. 

could see through. 

cawing sorrowfully. 

called it a fool. 

changed his mind. 

chipped off. 

covered the nest with. 

can row as well as. 

crowded around. 

cheated the government. 
cried out to him. 

choked to death. 

came running. 

could not understand how. 
came out steaming hot. 
contained all the news. 
climbed down carefully lest. 
called for help. 

carried them across. 
chirping and fluttering. 
coveted the worm. 

came to see how they were. 
could see no trace of. 
cutting down the hay. 
chirped as if begging to go free. 
could not obey. 

could get through the window. 
crowded around his head. 
came to the window sill and sang. 
could see no foe. 

could not overtake. 

calling her little ones to come. 
crossed their bills lovingly. 
could not be stopped. 
eaught hold of. 

cried most piteously. 

could not climb backwards. 
chirped with all its strength. 
eut it up. 
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choked the heron to death. 
came hopping to. 

crying for joy. 

came tripping to. 

conteut to scare away. 

cast anchor. 

continued to hear a tapping. 
could not believe him. 

Did not dare. 

darted down. 

drooped. 

did not want to kill. 

dared to go up. 

decided to get. 

digged in a mound. 
drooped slowly down. 

died before he came. 

dug a hole. 

did not know how to get. 
did not like. 

did not feel good. 
delivered him. 

dropped on the deck almost dead. 
devoured the pigeon. 
determined to take. 

died of grief. 

determined to wait and see. 
declared that. 

dancing with joy. 

denied that they had. 

did not like to watch. 
demanded. 

destroying her young. 
displeased with. 

defend it from harm. 
dodged. 

deprived of it. 

determined to have revenge. 
did not lock it up. 
defected. 

decided to die with. 
deserved the punishment. 
dressed 4t and stuffed it. 
died from the effects of. 
did so several times. 
delivered him. 

danger of being killed. 
drew it up into. 

dived into, 
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drive it away. 
deceived him. 
devoured them. 
did not turn him out. 
‘dreamed about. 
drew it into. 
escaped. 

eagerly followed. 
enjoyed it. 
exclaimed. 
exploded. 

escape a scolding. 
found that. 

fell into. 

fought hard. 
found himself. 
fell to the ground. 
failed. 

fired. 

flew over. 
followed. 

felt jealous. 

felt disgusted. 
felt interested. 
fastened to a chain. 
fastened between. 


flying upon him and screaming. 


flew through. 

flapped her wings. 

flew away cawing. 

flew backwards. 

freed the little ones. 

felt sorry for. 

felt discouraged. 

fed it with bread and milk. 
flew over a fence. 

fell out of. 

flew to snatch. 

found to his horror. 

flying in search of. 
followed him unnoticed. 
found the bird lying dead. 
found one of the nests robbed. 
felt grateful to. 

fired their guns. 

fix the rope up on the mast. 
flapping its wings. 

finished the nest. 

fmding that she could not. 
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forgot about. 

fell overboard. 

felt ashamed. 

fishing for. 

felt cheap. 

finally got married. 
found to their astonishment. 
fainted away. 

fished up. 

gobbling. 

got dizzy. 

grew better. 

grew larger and larger. 
got on his hands and knees. 
grew tired of. 

gave it a piece. 

gave up the hope of. 
ever seeing. 

got killed. 

gave way. 

got hurt in the leg. 
gathered together. 
gathered in the streets. 
got tangled in. 

gorged themselves with. 
grew into perfect shape. 
going to give. 

gave them agreat deal of trouble. 
had darted in. 

held it up. 

had fallen. 

had better. 

had hopes of saving. 
had to stay in. 

had done nothing wrong. 
had to excuse, 

had to be burned. 

had no desire to hurt. 
had finished their nest. 
had never been hit’ by. 
had it stuffed. 

had devoured all. 

had a crane to be cooked. 
heard a noise. 

hid behind. 

happened to go past. 
heard a watch tick. 

held out her hand. 
hatched out. 
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heard that he had been killed. 
helped to attack. 

help was sent to. 

helped the family to escape. 
how foolishly I have acted. 
heard a tapping at the window. 
happened to strike a match. 
hastened to the place where. 
happy to be rid of them. 
helped him to defeat. 

hung it to a pine tree. 

have revenge on. 

hissed, cackled, and snapped savagely. 
happened to be gone. 

is one reason why. 
intending to rob. 

intending to run away. 

in order to save her life. 

if he found out. 

is never lost. 

just awoke. 

just to tease. 

just as it was sinking. 
jumped up and down. 
jumped on a table. 

knew where. 

knew no better. 

knew all that was going on. 
knew the names of all. 

kept flying before the wind. 
kept on scolding. 

kept on pecking until. 

keep silence. 

kept it there until. 

kept still until. 

keeps numbers of. 

laughed just like a man. 
letting go of the board. 
looking out of the window. 
lives in. 

left a baby near. 

looked up. 

lived among mountains. 
left alone. 

left at home. 

left the door open. 

left it at the foot of. 

loved her dearly. 

lazily perched. 
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lowered a boat. 

let go of. 

lying on the grass. 

limped along. 

looking in to see what was the 
matter. 

looked for shelter. 

lined it with feathers. 

laid them down side by side. 

lose money. 

laid some eggs in. 

lit on a cake of ice. 

looked under the table. 

lay as if it were dead. 

lighted up. 

laughed at. 

longed to be. 

liked to be out in. 

looked to see where. 

let the people hold them. 

listened to. 

let it hop about. 

looking towards. 

let him keep his position. 

looked around to see where. 

lay down at his feet. 

lighted the end of. 

laughed so hard that. 

lost one leg. 

meant to come for. 

measured. 

made a coop for. 

made several attacks. 

made them afraid. 

made the river rise. 

made a hole in the door. 

made of leather. 

made a woman promise. 

made an agreement with. 

made the journey six times. 

made the fur fly. 

made it let go. 

might live in. 

met a girl crying. 

missed fire. 

managed to crawl. 

might have perished. 

meant to have. 

noticed how large. 
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nursed them tenderly. 

never minded him. 

nailed it to. 

noticed that they were. 

neglected. 

newly sown. 

opened his mouth wide. 

oiling its feathers. 

ought to know better. 

opening the door. 

ought to be arrested. 

occurred. 

ordered them to keep away. 

overtook. 

opening its mouth to swallow. 

pitied and carried. 

paid no more attention to. 

pretended to be asleep. 

played with it. 

pulled the trigger. 

pecked a hole in. 

perched on a tree. 

pretended not to notice. 

pounced upon. 

perched on a fence sunning her- 
self. 

plucked out. 

pushed it down. 

paddled towards. 

plastered the inside with mud. 

prevented him from taking it. 

piled the pieces over. 

put forth his hand to take it. 

petted it more than ever. 

poured some powder into. 

put a fuse to the end of. 

praised him for his wit. 

picked a match up. 

pinned it to the boards. 

playing duck and drake. 

pulled it tight. 

put it in the oven to roast. 

quarrelled until. 

quacked. 

riding on horseback. 

rowed to the middle of. 

ran fora club. 

rowed to the place where. 

revealed the fact of. 
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refused to come. 

read the news. 

rubbed it off with. 

rolled one of the eggs out. 
refused to take anything to eat. 
roused the soldiers. 

rode on the back of. 

read as follows. 

reached the nest. 
returned with. 

ran to see what. 

running down the side of. 
reported to all the people. 
resting at a house. 
rubbed it until. 

robbed the nest. 

refused to be lifted. 
remembered that. 

rested for a while. 
received. 

stands a high tree. 
standing in the doorway. 
standing on his head. 
stood waiting till. 

stood near by watching. 
stood in a circle. 

stood in the edge of. 
stood by the side of. 
stood on one leg. 

stood face to face with. 
seemed to be nervous. 
shot her in the wing. 
screamed. 

saw an eagle flying. 
suspected danger. 

sprang at 

shot twice. 

said cross things. 
struggled to get free. 
scratched out. 

spread out. 

sobbing over. 

spent his vacation. 
started early in the morning. 
situated in. 

stole hens and chickens, 
strewed corn. 

served him right. 

set a trap. 
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slipped off. 

stuck its talons deep into. 
seemed to say. 

sold it. 

sent a policeman. 

stayed on board. 

seemed as if. 

snatched. 

showed a little. 

strongly attached to. 
should be disturbed. 

sang as if. 

stripped off his clothes. 
stayed at home. 

swept down into the river. 
saw the ravens sharing. 
surprised and amused. 
should be kind and helpful. 
showed it to. 

suspected him of being false. 
sent a sheriff to watch. 
surprised to hear. 
stumbled and fell. 

swing himself. 

shouted fire! fire! 
stopped the car. 


shows that kindness is never lost. 


saw what it had done. 
said that he could. 
said that he had to. 
soaring in the air. 


surrounded the city and besieged it. 


stationed to shoot. 

stood waiting till the end came. 
sang merrily. 

soon revived. 

slipped in. 

smothered to death. 

singing gleefully. 

stayed all night. 

stealthily climbing up to steal. 
spied a man opening. 

slipped out into the garden. 
strike a match. 

served as a table. 

set the nest on fire. 

seemed to be buried in thought. 
seized the head of. 

stalking towards him, 
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swallowed it whole. 
separated one from the other. 
stuffed the bird. 

struggling in the water. 
swam under the water. 
swimming in the sea. 

seemed to be confused. 
snapped at. 

struck it with so much force. 
smelled the food cooking. 
shook his handkerchief. 
stuck the bird to the tree. 

so alarmed that. 

sent it to a college. 

shocked. 

tied them together. 

thought he was going to catch. 
take care of. 

tamed and taught. 

turn somersaults. 

threw his coat over. 

threw down their tools. 

tore savagely. 

touched each other. 

tried to beat him. 

trembled like a leaf. 

took out the young ones. 
thrust his talons. 

tired of being teased. 
threatened to kill. 

tried to prevent them from. 
tried to snap. 

taught him how to post a letter. 
trembled when he succeeded. 


turned its head from side to side. 


took charge of. 

taught to speak. 

tended it. 

too poor to buy hens. 
tearfully asked her to cook. 
told them to sit in a circle. 
took it up and caressed it. 
took the bread out willingly. 
took a photo of. 

turned to attack. 


turned away to prevent him from 


taking it. 
toddled to the field. 
took great pains, 
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tried to loose itself. 

tried to ask by tapping. 

tucked under its wing. 

took possession of. 

tore the nest to pieces. 

troubled by a rat. 

tempt him to fall over. 

took no notice of. 

time passed on. 

thought came into her head. 

thought it was fun. 

twisted around. 

there used to be. 

threw a piece of. 

thought it would twist its neck off. 

to do away with them. 

upset. 

unravel. 

used to have. 

used to set traps. 

used to sit in. 

used to come across. 

volunteered to. 

go down. 

visited. 

was always amused. 

was standing looking. 

was stuck to. 

was drowned. 

was soaring. 

was clutching. 

was seen flying in the air bearing 
the flag. 

were willing to go. 

were surprised to see. 

was passing"the place. 

was the proudest of all. 

was looking for. 

was asleep. 

was not injured. 

was busy doing something. 

was troubled. 

were dragging. 

was to blame. 

was building. 

was elated. 

were working. 

were feeding on. 

was standing in the way. 
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were rolling. 
was driving home. 
was fast. 
was cooking. 
was broken to pieces. 
were punishing. 
were just ready to fly. 
was seen floating. 
was leaning on. 
was distressed. 
were crushed. 
was often heard crying. 
were sewing. 
was ploughing. 
was cleaning. 
was received. 
were frozen. 
was reported. 
was bruised but managed to. 
was grieved to part with. 
was thrown into. 
was boarding. 
was bleeding. 
was worried. 
were overjoyed at seeing. 
were made to march in a line. 
yas soon promoted. 
was written. 
yas roaming in. 
was furious. 
were going to defend. 
was busy haying. 
was cleaned. 
was charged to. 
was raising his gun. 
was flying in search of. 
was trimmed with holly. 
yas ready to spring. 
was taken without resistance. 
was marching against. 
were indignant. 
was changed to white. 
was haunted by. 
was motherless. 
was stunned. 
was strongly attached to. 
were out of meat. 
was sailing on. 
was sweeping the deck, 
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would like to break its head. 


were summoned. 


were encamped along. would suck the honey. 

was soon drowned. would be drowned. 

were happy in spite of. would renew the attack. 

were delighted. would fly away of its own accord. 
was always cutting up tricks. would have to fly to. 

were let out of. would never boast again. 
wanted to devour. would cook it deliciously. 
weigh it with. would lose his position. 

went up first. wondered why. 

wriggled. warmed her feet 

would not let them come. watched until they were out of 
would come and steal. sight. 

went to work. weighed the bread. 

went on driving. whistled to tease. 

went looking for. wrote a note. 

went swimming. war broke out between. 

went down town to buy. won many victories over. 

went berrying. wanted to see which would win. 
went out of doors. worn out. 

went to bed. waited until. 

went with woebegone faces to. woke the boy up. 

went home in shame. will swallow anything bright. 
would shake hands. wading in the water. 

would come and steal. waited for him outside. 

would not stand it. yielded to the temptation. 


W. G. JENKINS, M. A., 
Insiructor in the American Asylum, Hartford, Conn. 


THE SENSE OF MOTION THROUGH SPACE. 


I noricg, in a recent scientific paper discussing the supposed 
relation of hearing to locomotion, the theory, advanced and 
partly proved, that an upright carriage and firm balance in 
walking depend upon the condition of the auditory apparatus.* 

I suggested something similar in 1882 in a letter to the 
press, having observed and experienced the almost invariable 
staggering propensity of semi-mutes, especially at night, when 
sight is unable partly to offset the lack of auricular measure- 
ment of distances and maintain the equilibrium. But my 


* Articles on this subject by Professor William James, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, adducing facts in proof of the theory that the semicircular canals 
of the internal ear have nothing to do with the function of hearing, but 
are organs of the sense of movement through space, were published in 
the Annals, xxvi, 198-200, and xxviii, 102-117. 
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theory was that sound measured the distances between the 
foot-falls, and that the ear or head thus maintained the 
balance. 

Most of the congenitally deaf are free from it by day, owing 
to their balancing from childhood, but at night many of them 
even cannot move about freely, certainly, without swaying from 
the perpendicular, so far as I have observed. In my own case 
I find a third sense—feeling—operating as a factor in the main- 
tenance of equilibrium, the loss of hearing having rendered 
sight and feeling supersensitive, and the different density of 
the night atmosphere disturbing the latter sense. I may be 
wrong, but I find I can feel the pressure when I close my eyes 
by day, and know whether I am swaying or not, or walk along 
reading a book, oblivious of surroundings appealing to sight 
alone. 

I have often fallen towards the floor when standing at rest 
in the dark, unconscious of motion until, almost prostrate, the 
knees would bend’ in falling forward or the ankles in a back- 
ward or sidewise movement, caused by the weight of the 
trunk. Again, on suddenly ending a rapid walk, in the dark, 
the momentum acquired would impel my body forward to a 
stooping posture, and compel me to rush onward in order to 
recover myself, like a heavy bird on taking flight from a level. 
Then, perhaps, the momentum would, in reaction, incline my 
trunk backward and a retreat be necessary to overcome that. 
All this imposes a severe strain upon the muscles of the back 
and loins, and produces a plethora of the veins of the neck and 
brain almost apoplectic in effect. 

Uneven surfaces are terrible in the dark, when an inch of 
descent in level overthrows the balance completely and leaves 
me acting like a pole left suddenly standing on end, to whirl 
and flounder as gravity may determine, with all a contortionist’s 
genuflections and clutchings at the empty air. 

Locomotion in the twilight demands for me the whole 
available right of way, unless I have a fixed point, like a rope- 
dancer, to guide me, and then, even, I must go at great speed, 
eyes ahead, or “wobble.” At night I must have a light for 
the guiding point or be able to touch something. 

In passing persons and things on my left it is often impos- 
sible to avoid collisions, though to pass on my right there is 
no difficulty. The well-known superiority of the cultivated 
right side over the left, which impels people in circles ina 
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wood or upon a plain, does not explain this peculiarity to me 
satisfactorily, for I wish, and will, and try, to avoid collisions, 
but they occur, in spite of all I can do, in broad daylight. 

I cannot walk straight with one eye closed, nor swim with 
out going under on the blinded side. I go under on either 
side when I attempt to swim in the dark with open eyes. 

The merest touch at night on the arm of an accompanying 
person gives me a perfect support, but to be held by the arm 
is worse than to go alone. Seated in carriage or boat it is the 
same; unless I hold reins or oars I am just as insecure as 
afoot. A cane or stick is useless and wearisome. I cannot 
walk beside a person by day without staggering or bumping 
against him unless I take his arm. Neither great elevation 
nor motion ever makes me dizzy, and I have observed that the 
effect of alcohol upen the deaf is contrary to that experienced 
by the hearing, often producing a perfect balance and a relief 
from the muscular strain usually necessary thereto. Nor do 
blows on the head cause vertigo as before hearing was lost. 

I know that these and a host of other little variations beset 
and diversify the pathway of many a semi-mute whose term 
of deafness is longer than mine, which is just twenty-six years, 
and with all the practice of that time and blessed with a strong, 
supple physique, the foregoing incidents are those of to-day, 
and possibly a long “ wobbling” future of acrobatic locomo- 
tion, the effects of meningitis. 


JAMES C. BALIS, B. A., 
Instructor in the Ontario Institution, Belleville, Ontario. 


PRIMARY CONVERSATION LESSONS. 


Waar is conversation? Let us say itis exchange of thought, 
giving and getting ideas in the most rapid way. 

Thus we have two objects to be secured, if possible, in the 
conversation lessons of our primary deaf children,—thought- 
getting and speed. Constant repetition will give speed and 
ease in talking, we know, but can we have that and remain 
true to our ideal of thought-getting? A few practical devices 
will show how both may be accomplished. 

Question and answer suggest themselves at once as a means 
of conversation. Excite the children’s curiosity, always easily 
done, make the gratification of it depend upon the correctly- 
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formed question, and a creditable amount of conversing may 
be done as soon as they have mastered the elements of speech. 
Suppose a teacher provide herself with some interesting object 
about which simple questions may be asked and clearly 
answered; for instance, two red tops in a box. Looking into 
the box, she arouses by her manner a great desire on the part 
of the children to know what the concealed treasures are. The 
question, What is in your box? comes at once. The first one 
who asks it writes it upon the blackboard. He is privately 
told what there is, and cautioned not to tell. He never does! 
The air of mystery delights him. The others, not knowing, 
are anxious to find out. One by one they memorize the ques- 
tion and receive the answer, told as a secret. The last one 
writes the answer, Zops. The slow children have had the 
written question to help them; each has had a chance to say 
it, all have had the practice in speech-reading, but best of ali 
is the interest born of the desire to know. 

After the same manner come the questions, //ow many? 
What color? Where from? May I look? and many others. 
It is not necessary to do more than indicate them. 

Another favorite plan is to let a child send another out of 
the room and tell another of some action to be performed; 
this child does what is required, then he tells still another to 
vall the absent member back to the class; he comes, and asks 
a question or two to find out what has been done. Here is an 
example of the conversation : 

Teacher. Joseph, tell Willie to go out of the room and shut 
the door. 

Joseph. Go out of the room and shut the door, Willie. 

(Exit Willie.) 

Put the apples into the box, John. . 

(John does so.) 

John. Mary, tell Willie to come. 

Mary (opening door). Willie, come! 

Willie. Who put the apples into the box ? 

Mabel. John did. 

This is a pleasant way of drilling upon questions that seem 
to require special practice. 

Children enjoy closing their eyes while the teacher performs 
some action, then questioning her as to what, where, or how 
many. 

A sentence which gives a hint will call out many questions. 
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Try J bought something or I went somewhere. See if What 
did you buy ? or Where did you go? will not be followed by 
a score of definite questions that will illumine the indefinite 
something and somewhere. Personalities appeal only too 
well to children, but we may use them to further our end, 
whieh is conversation by means of question and answer, get- 
ting and giving new ideas. Even if the information is but the 
color of your brother’s hair and eyes, his age and height, his 
occupation and habits, his likes and dislikes, still you have 
valuable practice in speech, speech-reading, writing, spelling, 
and keeping to one subject. By degrees the questions may 
refer to Columbus, Washington, the president, the governor, 
poets, authors, inventors, and other noteworthy persons. 
Children’s curiosity is insatiable. They want to know all you 
are willing to tell them. 

Once in a while it is well to have written questions as a test. 
With the class in a semicircle about the teacher and each pupil 
provided with a lap tablet, pencil and paper, a good deal may 
be done in half an hour. In turn, each hands a question to 
the teacher, who answers it in writing; as soon as a paper is 
returned the pupil writes another question, and so the teacher 
goes around the class, again and again, until the time is up, 
the paper filled, or the subject exhausted. Another device is 
to give each child an object in a box, he alone knowing what 
he has. Grouped by twos they exchange papers, each asking 
questions and receiving answers, thus finding out what the 
other has and all the facts to be gained by questioning. 

Again, the teacher wishes to make some simple forms of 
question and answer so entirely the child’s own that whenever 
the desire to express or ask about condition or feeling arises 
in his mind they will come to his lips spontaneously. What 
is the great rule? We learn to do by doing. One teacher 
cleverly puts it into practice in this way : 


Teacher to Annie. Ask Albert if he is warm. 

Annie to Albert. Are you warm? 

Albert to Annie. Yes; I am. 

Teacher to Annie. Tell John that Albert is warm. 
Annie to John. Albert is warm. 

Teacher to Ethel. Ask William if Daisy’s hat is soft. 
Ethel to William. Is Daisy’s hat soft? 

William to Daisy. Is your hat soft? 

Daisy to William. Yes; it is. 
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William to Ethel. She says “ Yes.” 

Ethel to Teacher. Daisy’s hat is soft. 

Substituting each child in the class for the teacher gives 
many repetitions of the question and answer form, also a dis- 
criminating use of te/? and ask. This will have the zest of a 
game, if the actors are wide awake and take up their parts 
with spirit. 

Ata glance one can see how such words as cold, hungry, 
thirsty, old, new, sharp, dull, light, heavy, narrow, crooked, 
red, green, and many others expressing state or condition, may 
be thoroughly learned in connection with the names of objects ; 
hundreds of words can be found to vary the sentences, yet 
deepen the impression of the forms. These, denoting states 
or condition, have been illustrated : 


T am—. Are you—? 

Is he—? Is she—? 

Is your—? Is her—? 

Is his—? 

The forms denoting possession would naturally come next: 
I have—. Have you—? 

Has he—? Has she—? 

My father has—. Has your father—? 

Has he—? Has she—? 


The various sentences resulting from the combination of 
nouns and adjectives may be reproduced by some copying 
process for reading lessons. Since the meaning is well known, 
attention may be wholly given to the expression of the thought 
in clear tones. It is the custom of many teachers in the public 
schools to prepare extra reading matter for little beginners in 
the art of reading. They often say a primer introduces new 
words too fast and does not give practice enough upon them. 
They want more sentences, in which these new words may be 
found over and over, in order that the children may become 
perfectly familiar with their appearance in print. It is certain 
deaf children need as much practice as other children; do not 
the manifold sentences suggested above afford excellent ma- 
terial ? 

Another means of conversation is relating observations and 
experiences. The words and sentences taught in other les- 
sons may be profitably used in telling something ; any original 
remark is gladly welcomed. In one school each correctly 
framed sentence, repeated from memory, is credited by a mark 
upon a card from the teacher who hears it. 
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The children are provided with small cards, each having a 
hole in one corner through which is passed a loop of twine 
with a dress-hook attached to it. By means of the hook the 
card may be kept at hand, either fastened into the child’s 
clothing or to the back of the chair, if it is of the cane-backed 
variety, as is the case in this particular school. At the end of 
a month the children have the pleasure of giving their cards to 
the principal, at the same time telling how many marks they 
havereceived. Thecards are kept filed away in envelopes, upon 
the outside of which the number of marks is recorded month by 
month. At the end of a school year the principal has an inter- 
esting record of the efforts of the children, as the marks repre- 
sent voluntary statements, correctly and independently made. 
This simple plan has been in operation for nearly two years, 
but has not yet lost its hold upon the scholars’ interest. It 
originated with a teacher in the grammar department and was 
modified to suit the younger children. The main difference is, 
the older ones have tiny blank books, which they retain the 
whole year and carry about with them for parents and friends 
to mark as well as teachers. Atthe end of each month they 
are laid before the principal, who signs them. They are also 
signed by the parents. 

When the children have become thoroughly used to telling 
their experiences and observations in single, disconnected sen- 
tences it is time to call for two or three relating to one subject, 
involving a use of pronouns and breaking up the tendency to 
put all the leading words of a long story into one sentence. 

It may be begun in this way. 

One child is asked to choose a subject for conversation and 
invited to stand at the blackboard ready to answer questions, 
both orally and in writing. The class question him, and the 
result is a short connected account of the subject he has chosen. 
The next day another child is questioned upon his chosen topic, 
and so on until all have written. 

Perhaps an actual lesson may be interesting. 

“Arthur, do you want to tell us something?” ‘“Yes’m.” 

Imagine Arthur at the board writing his answers after he 
has said them, except that the “yes” and “no” are left out in 
order that what he writes may read like a story. The teacher 
writes a question if it involves some new form which it would 
be well to fix ; otherwise the questions are orally given but not 
written. 
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What are you going to tell I am going to tell you about 


us about? my rubber boots. 
Where did you get them? My father bought them for 
me. 
How much did they cost? I do not know how much 
they cost. 


Where did your father buy He bought them in Boston. 
them ? 


Did you go with him when I did not go with him when 
he bought them ? he bought them. 

Are they new? They are not very new. 

Did you wear them to-day? I wore them to-day. 


A copy of the result is made by each member of the class, 
all but Arthur being obliged to change the person from first to 
third. 

A good written review of this work is to be had in the form 
of letters. If the point be insisted upon that only such facts 
as are not known to the one addressed should go into their 
letters, the children will soon realize the aim we all have when 
we write to our friends, which is written conversation. We tell 
them of whatever interests us, hoping it may also interest them ; 
but we do not, if we are wise, relate what may be already known 
to them. A young man said to his sisters, “‘ Don’t write to me 
about the weather; I have looked it up in the papers days 
before your letters reach me. But tell me of the back-yard 
fence; such things are far more interesting to one away from 
home.” 

Is it not well, therefore, that the children’s letters, however 
short and simple, be written to some definite person and never 
for practice merely, in order that their first steps be started 
aright and they become equal to writing about back-yard 
fences, if need be, to absent brothers? 

The few methods of conducting primary conversation lessons 
here sketched tell only of those where the burden falls on the 
children. There are times when the teacher questions them, 
tells them stories of what she has seen, writes letters to them, 
but it is not necessary to go into details as to methods. It is 
much easier for the teacher to do these things than to make 
the children, but what they do they will know. It is as true 
of children in school as of those of a larger growth. 

We are told, “If ye do my will, ye shall know of the doc- 
trine.” Our endeavor for our children should be that they do 
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as much as possible for themselves and by themselves ; our part 
is to provide opportunities, and stand ready to stimulate and 
guide their faltering footsteps in the toilsome path of knowl- 


edge. 
IDA H. ADAMS, 
Instructor in the Horace Mann School, Boston, Mass. 


READING AS AN AID TO LANGUAGE-TEACHING. 


How to create a taste and to instil a love for reading 
among younger deaf children is one of the most knotty prob- 
lems that confronts the teacher. To do it successfully is no 
easy work, for it taxes the ingenuity of the teacher to the ut- 
most. In this connection, it may not be out of place to com- 
pare a deaf-mute with a hearing child. Written language is 
composed of words spelled Jetter by letter, while spoken lan- 
guage is composed of words spelled according to sounds. So 
words are not to the deaf-mute what they are to his hearing 
brother. To the hearing child words are sounds. Now, when 
words are orally read to him he understands them as spoken, 
and not as written. When he grows older, generally from 
five to eight years of age, he begins to read, after having 
already acquired spoken language, and therefore learns to 
read easily and without effort. In fact, he learns to read be- 
fore he is able to write, for he can read the printed word before 
he can read the written. So with the aid of his instructed 
ear he is able to make a steady advance in language without 
being compelled to study like a parrot. Therefore he will be 
interested in stories such as Grimm’s and Andersen’s Tales, 
Robinson Crusoe, Jack the Giant-Killer, Little Red Riding 
Hood, Cinderella, and other popular stories that delight the 
hearts of hearing children. 

Now the deaf-mute begins to read under widely different 
conditions. When he begins school-life he has no language 
at all save his crude natural signs. Unlike his hearing brother, 
he has acquired ideas only from what he has seen with his 
own eyes, or else by means of natural signs. So the domain 
of his ideas is very limited, and without a knowledge of lan- 
guage, spoken or written, he is almosta mental nonentity. He 
begins to write language before he learns to read. The 
printed page is to him a meaningless hieroglyph. The first 
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thing to do is to develop his ideas. The work of introducing 
him to the popular stories that delight his more fortunate 
brother is one that must be slow and gradual, requiring great 
patience and perseverance. 

Deaf children, like all other children, love beautiful things. 
Therefore everything to be read with pleasure must be pre- 
sented in an attractive form. Make reading a pleasure rather 
than a drudgery. Make it a mental recreation in the class- 
room, a departure from the wearying routine of school-work 
for a certain length of time, say a half-hour each day. Dis- 
tribute picture-books and illustrated A B C books among the 
pupils, and give them a good time looking at the pictures. 
Go among them and show an interest. Encourage them to 
spell out words, relate incidents which the pictures may sug- 
gest, and ask questions. The object is to develop their ideas. 
While they are thus employed, do not use impatient words, 
but bear cheerfully with them, and let them have a good time. 
See how their countenances brighten as they look at the pic- 
tures, especially when the pictures are colored! The time 
thus spent is not wasted, but rather spent profitably. As for 
the pupil, the interest is aroused and the power of attention 
is cultivated. As for the teacher, an opportunity is afforded 
to gain an acquaintance with the different tastes and inclina- 
tions of the children, which will be of great value as a guide 
im the preparation of reading-lessons. 

It will not do to give a book to a pupil of one year’s stand- 
ing and tell him to read it, unless he has learned enough words 
to read intelligently. The deaf child does not understand 
what it is to read. When he sees pictures, he notices familiar 
words, and discovers that the words are put together to explain 
the pictures. In the same way he discavers the relation of 
words to actions when sentences are given. Only then, and 
not until then, a taste for reading is created, and this, if prop- 
erly fostered, will last a lifetime. 

The earlier the pupil learns to read the better. As soon as 
he can understand a simple sentence, a course of reading 
should be prepared by the teacher. Reading-lessons should 
be composed of such simple sentences as to make them intel- 
ligible. The pupil will not read what he cannot understand. 
So, since our younger pupils have to be drilled in short phrases 
and brief narratives, expressing familiar ideas and incidents, 
the first reading-lessons should be composed of such words or 
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phrases as they have learned. The order and arrangement of 
the words and phrases may be varied,.as also the grammati- 
cal forms. The object is to test the child’s ability to recognize 
words already learned, and to fix their import by reiterated use 
in new relations. Great care should be exercised in making 
the lessons very gradually progressive, introducing but one 
difficulty at a time. In the rapid succession of lessons, as is 
well known, words learned to-day will be forgotten to-morrow. 
It is not enough that a child should see a word once, or even 
ten times. He should see it many, many times, not only as a 
unit itself but also in its different uses and relations, for con- 
stant repetition is the only way in which language is learned 
through the eye, as well as through the ear. The same form 
of expression, running through many lessons and recurring in 
different situations, will easily impress itself on the memory. 
It must be borne in mind that, in acquiring language, the deaf 
child has to commit to memory large portions of written Eng- 
lish. Now stories may be introduced. To avoid confusion of 
gradation, there should be system governing each step of 
advancement. The stories, whether original or adapted, should 
be suited to the child’s stage of mental growth. They must 
come home to the child-mind to be appreciated. In the early 
lessons great care should be taken to limit the length and 
difficulty, and at the same time to maintain clearness and sim- 
plicity both of thought and expression, for many would-be 
readers are discouraged by being called upon to take steps too 
great for their mental development. As far as possible, the 
reading-lessons should be illustrated by pictures. The princi- 
ple of association comes into play here. 

Thus, by systematic gradation, the child is aided in reading 
each new lesson by all that he has already learned, and is un- 
consciously and pleasantly led into a wider field of language, 
and led on until he acquires sufficient language to enable him 
to comprehend with ease and pleasure the language of ordinary 
books. As you see, at each stage of progress in reading the 
child becomes less and less dependent upon the teacher as he 
gains confidence in his ability to understand language. 

Great care should be exercised in the selection of the subject- < 
matter. To do this judiciously the teacher must be thoroughly 
familiar with the. bent and capacity of his pupils’ minds and 
the range of their ideas. It is needless to say that, in the first 
reading lessons, the subjects should be such as will take the 
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strongest hold on the memory—piquant incidents or experi- 
ences of the day. As his mental capacity is further developed, 
the pupil may be led on to higher subjects—narratives or 
stories. Conversation lessons may well be introduced along 
with the stories. Young children are interested in short talks. 
The aim should not be to put things into the youth’s mind, 
but rather to make him thoroughly familiar with such model 
phrases as he has studied or is to study, by a pleasing variety 
of use and association. The mind should not be overloaded 
with matter faster than the same can be assimilated. 

The pupil should be taught how to read. As the deaf child 
easily acquires the habit of exact imitation, it is of the utmost 
importance that every idea and its correct application should 
be thoroughly taught. Therefore the pupil should read slowly 
and carefully. Guard him against passing over words or 
phrases without knowing their meaning. In urging him for- 
ward with all proper dispatch, let us “make haste slowly.” 
Thoroughness is of more consequence than speed. Rapid 
reading, without pausing to study and memorize, makes no 
deeper impressions on the child’s mind than the “shadows of 
the passing clouds do upon a landscape.” Therefore, after 
reading, the class should always be asked if they understand 
what they have read. The answer will almost always be in 
the affirmative. The teacher should not be contented with 
this, but should test the knowledge of the young readers. 
There are two ways of doing this: (1) by asking questions on 
the reading-lesson, and (2) by requiring the class to reproduce 
what they have read. They need not reproduce every word 
that they have read; what is wanted is the ideas. At first, 
probably only a small portion of the ideas will be expressed, 
but gradually the power of grasping and recasting thoughts will 
be developed until all the important ideas are given. The pupil 
may well be allowed to use signs in giving the ideas, but he 
should be urged to express them in written language wherever 
practicable. Thus, as the memory is cultivated, the capacity 
for acquiring language increases. But, in order to keep up an 
interest on the part of the pupils, reading should be made a 
pastime rather than a task in the school-room, for as soon as 
it becomes a task it ceases to be attractive in itself, and will 
be shunned rather than sought. 

It is expecting too much to think that pupils of two or even 
four years’ standing should be able to consult a dictionary to 
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determine the meaning of new words or phrases. The teacher 
should be the dictionary for his class, and the pupil should be 
encouraged to come to him for explanations. But, at the same 
time, he should be the means of drawing the young reader out 
to think and reason for himself—teaching him how to catch 
the sense from the context. The sooner the pupil is thus 
trained, the better. He should be taught not only to under- 
stand the meaning of words, but also to use them. The read- 
ing matter for pupils of over two years’ standing may well be 
accompanied by clear definitions and explanations, constructed 
ina manner adapted to the capacity of the pupils. Besides 
serving the immediate purpose, it will give them an exercise 
valuable as a mental discipline, and will lead them afterwards 
to make use of the ordinary dictionaries. I fully appreciate 
the importance of teaching the pupil to acquire the meaning 
of language by himself, but, unfortunately, most of our chil- 
dren are prone to content themselves with the faintest idea of 
a meaning. They will assume that they understand every 
word they have read, though in not a few cases the sense may 
be different. And, again, they will not take the trouble to 
search for the meaning of new words or phrases. Hence the 
importance of introducing new words or more complex sen- 
tences very gradually in the early reading-lessons. Still, there 
is need of constant vigilance on the part of the teacher to 
secure good results. 

The ability to understand language and the ability to use it 
as a vehicle of thought are by no means identical. In culti- 
vating the memory the reflective faculty should not be 
neglected. The latter is too little used by deaf-mutes in ac- 
quiring language. They must have the power of freely and 
readily communicating their thoughts in written language be- 
fore they can be said to be “restored to society.” They should 
be made to understand that the acquisition of language is a 
work peculiarly their own. Soitis only by constant and steady 
reading, coupled with the clear understanding of the meaning 
of language, that they will be able to acquire language. 

My constant association with the pupils in the Western 
Pennsylvania Institution the past six and a half years enables 
me to say, without fear of successful contradiction. that with- 
out suitable reading in the primary grades no deaf-mute, unless 
exceptionally bright, will ever read with pleasure the books 
that adorn the pupils’ library. Of the three hundred and fifty 
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pupils with whom I have become personally acquainted since 
my advent in this Institution, I have known about ten per 
cent. to read with genuine pleasure. For the ninety per cent, 
“that great store of literary treasures which is the common 
heritage of all” remains an unexplored mine of knowl- 
edge! 

Most of the picture-books published for little hearing 
children would be excellent reading for our pupils even of ad- 
vanced age; but it is a lamentable fact that the older pupils 
would not take up such books save to look at the pictures and 
then lay them aside, in some cases because they think they 
know the meaning of every word in them, and in other cases 
because they are too proud to read books made for mere 
children. Among such books I may mention “ Babyland,” 
“Our Little Ones and the Nursery,” “Our Little Men and 
Women,” “The Child’s Delight,” “The Nursery,” and the 
excellent magazines that increase in number with each 
recurring Christmas. Now, if the simple stories contained in 
these books were to be published separately and by well- 
known teachers, taking care to adapt the language to the ready 
comprehension of the younger pupils, the older pupils, know- 
ing from whose pen those stories came, would read them with 
eagerness, when they would not read them in the books with 
their condemning titles, such as “ Child’s,” “ Children,” 
“Baby,” “Little Ones,” etc. The only remedy for all this 
state of affairs is the preparation of a series of reading lessons 
suitable for each primary grade. _Then a powerful incentive 
will be given to keep on reading the rest of school-life and in 
after life. The young reader may choose books as his taste 
‘dictates. While I would allow him full freedom of choice, 
I would direct his reading with such counsel as experience 
may suggest. Zhe Raindrop is the first choice among our 
pupils, both old and young. Let us have more copies of it, 
and publish more stories on the same plan. 

I have been printing reading lessons for my class the past 
two years. Ihave found them a great help in keeping the class 
busy both in the school-room and at study. Every time I 
give them something to read they receive it with great mani- 
festation of delight, and lay aside everything else, and pro- 
ceed right away to read it. The reading lessons I have so far 
printed are but a part of the general plan which has been 
maturing in my mind for along time. If my time and health 
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permit, I shall carry out my plan, which covers a three years’ 
course of reading for the primary grades. 


B. R. ALLABOUGH, B. A., 
Instructor in the Western Pennsylvania Institution, 
Edgewood Park, Pa. 


THE UTILITY OF SIGNS. 


Amone the ardent discussions between the advocates of the 
different methods of instructing the deaf—the purely oral, the 
combined, and the purely manual—it seems opportune to pre- 
sent this article to the profession. The lines are being more 
clearly drawn, and arguments wax hotter between these advo- 
cates, till some even seem radical. Yet, in all fairness, it is 
presumed that all are ready and willing to adopt what seems 
to them the best. That method is best that does the greatest 
good to the greatest number. All agree as to the result aimed 
at—the advancement and development of the deaf. The 
methods alone differ. 

Any theory must, in due time, be followed by practicai re- 
sults before it can commend itself to universal usage. If pure 
oralism best equips the deaf pupil for citizenship in the true 
sense, then give him pure oralism; if the manual alphabet and 
writing best fit him for life’s duties, give him those; if he can 
be best educated and his faculties best developed by the “sign- 
language,” then give him that; lastly, if by combining any two 
or more methods better results can be obtained than by any 
one, then in the name of humanity practise that on him. No 
advocate of any theory has a right to stand between a deaf 
child and the best possible education attainable for experi- 
ment’s sake, unless he hopes by the result of his experiments 
permanently to benefit his pupils. The object is training, edu- 
cation, knowledge, and if half a dozen methods combined will 
more successfully accomplish the end sought than one or two, 
it would seem that the profession is in duty bound to give its 
pupils the benefit of the half dozen. If the use of signs helps 
more than hinders, use them; if they hinder more than help, 
discard them. 

It is a repeated assertion that pantomime is the natural lan- 
guage of the deaf. We add that it is the natural language of 
hearing persons as well. That the sign order is the natural 
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order in which all language should be expressed, such illustra- 
tions as the following are adduced to substantiate: The artist 
first outlines his picture, afterward adding a touch here, a touch 
there, until it is a perfect whole. The carpenter first erects 
the frame-work, and later the subordinate and less important 
part of the structure. So the subject of thought first enters 
the mind, the qualifying words following. 

The writer does not take issue on this point, for what is true 
of the deaf person is also true of his more fortunate brother. 
The theory is all right, but it lacks one important feature— 
practicability. Edward Bellamy’s idedl society would doubt- 
less present a very desirable state of affairs, but with existing 
conditions it is unattainable. So with the natural order. The 
deaf person must take the world as he finds it, and not as it 
should be. 

The constant insisting on this being the natural order, and 
for that reason urging that it ought to be generally adopted, 
or at least continued, brings to mind the pert remark: “ It is 
sloppy to-day, yet very pleasant overhead.” “ Yes, but I do 
not see many going that way.” The question is not, what 
should be adopted if conditions were favorable, but what is 
best under present circumstances. As the English-speaking 
world will not say, “ Boy, horse kicked,” for “ The horse kicked 
the boy,” what benefit is there to be derived by the person 
who continues to think and express his thoughts in that man- 
ner? He meets the world in English, and in English he must 
communicate, if he is ever to attain any marked degree of suc- 
cess in making himself generally understood. Speaking peo- 
ple will never adopt his order, hence the necessity of his 
adopting theirs. Yet he is not wholly responsible for his 
tenacious hold on this arrangement. The, profession is very 
largely to blame, or at least a goodly number of its instructors. 

it appears that nobody is ready to admit that any attention 
is paid to instructing in the art of sign-making, yet it is no 
secret that it is done constantly, else why this general uni- 
formity of the sign-language? The pupils of one school in- 
variably make similar signs, while each pupil made his own in- 
dividual sign upon entering school. There area few signs that 
in one institution are made differently from those of another, 
but the pupils of one school preserve the similarity. When he 
first enters school, if at early school age, the deaf child knows no 
more of the “ natural order” than does his hearing brother at 
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the corresponding age and development. That is, all else 
being equal, the amount of knowledge being compared, the 
one makes use of the natural order as readily as the other. 
Both will express themselves in the same way till they are 
taught to do it differently. But the hearing child, even in his 
cradle, hears English, and by the time he begins to use it his 
thoughts observe its rules. 

If this useless “aiding to make graceful gestures” were 
done away with, and the child were brought into contact with 
English as much and as long before he was required to put 
his thoughts into English as is the child who hears, “ deaf- 
mutisms ” would never crop out in his expressions. 

“ But,” says one, “he comes to school signing. Is it not 
better to assist him to render his signs in a more graceful man- 
ner than the rude way in which he expresses himself?” Who 
taught him to sign? No person. He resorted to gestures to 
make his wants known to his parents. He invented them for 
his own special use. Each distinct motion means something 
to him. There is a reason why he makes it just as he does. 
That is more than can be said of him after he has been one or 
more years in school. Not one-fourth of the pupils of all our 
schools can tell why they make the signs in the manner they 
do. Aska pupil why he signs thus and so, and you will get the 
vacant stare and foolish smile, with “I don’t know” (hand on 
his forehead and falling carelessly away). Take, for example, 
the generally accepted sign for meat. It is said to be the nat- 
ural sign. One of the brightest new pupils that entered the 
Ohio School for the Deaf while the writer was instructor there 
had his own sign for meat, which was distinctively characteris- 
tic. When he wanted meat he would draw his finger across 
his throat, run out his tongue, and suddenly throw his head to 
one side. He had evidently seen some one butcher a hog or 
cow, or both. If his sign does not express meat, I do not 
know what does. Every person whose duty throws him among 
the deaf knows one or both of the signs for rabbit. One little 
fellow who had only been in school a few weeks in all his life, © 
and knew nothing of pantomime as taught in the school-room, 
saw one of the older pupils with a wild rabbit in hisarms. His 
description of it was interesting. Opening his eyes as wide as 
he could, and bringing the tips of his thumb and index-finger 
together, making as large a circle as his stubby fingers would 
permit, he placed them over his eyes. Evidently, the rabbit 
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impressed him as something with large eyes for the size of the 
animal. Many other similar illustrations might be quoted, all 
of which show that the child’s own signs are very unlike the 
“natural sign,” as it is always called. 

No one would think for a moment of educating a hearing 
child by the use of pantomime. “ But,” says one, “ the con- 
ditions are dissimilar.” Let us see if they really are. The 
loss of this one sense does not render a child less imitative. 
There is no difference between the deaf and hearing child in 
the ability to exercise this faculty. Hearing children of deaf 
parentage learn at a very early age to use the manual alpha- 
bet. This is so noticeable that the parents are anxious lest 
their child, too, is deaf. A hearing child can become as much 
of an adept in the use of pantomime asa deaf one, if he is com- 
pelled to resort to that means to express himself. Likewise 
‘an he be taught as easily to use the manual alphabet. Who 
has not been in a crowd of deaf persons where there was a 
hearing child, too young to speak, and seen it make its fingers 
fly? True, it spelled no words, but it showed its power of 
imitation, and proved itself capable of learning to make known 
its wants in this manner at a very early age. 

The writer has in mind a hearing child of deaf parents, who 
very frequently speaks her English words mixed with thesign 
order. It seems strange that she should learn to speak from 
hearing persons, yet use this inverted order. She does this 
for the reason that she signed and thought in the sign order 
continuously, and doubtless spelled in the same manner (for 
her parents are hardly fairly educated), so that it was very nat- 
ural for her to express herself to others as she was most in the 
habit of doing, and as they conversed with her—in the sign 
order. 

It appears, from the light that we have, that a deaf child 
could be taught English by the manual alphabet and writing 
just as readily as by signs, and save this waste of valuable 
time. Every hour that is spent instructing in any manner 
other than in one of the methods that will give the deaf 
English as we use it is that much time lost, to say nothing of 
the perplexities caused thereby in later school life. Every 
conventional sign that a deaf pupil knows and uses is one more 
stumbling-block in his way to becoming master of English. 
The English language may not be theoretical, but there is hardly 
any room for doubt that it is highly practical. If you want to 
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fly a kite, you must hoist it inabreeze. If the deaf will con- 
verse with the world, they must meet the world in its own 
language. And we ought not to stand in their way. Every 
instructor in the profession knows that valuable time is con- 
sumed in teaching pupils to unlearn what is not rightly learned. 
The less time that is spent in fooling with the pantomime 
arrangement, and the more that is spent in teaching writing 
and talking in English, the better for the deaf. We do not 
recall the time when we did not think, yet we are morally 
certain that we did considerable thinking before we knew any- 
thing about pantomime as practised in our deaf schools, for 
not until after we had reached our majority did we become 
acquainted with this work. 

The following argument is advanced against pure oralism : 
It does not pay to spend time in trying to teach the many to 
speak or read speech at the sacrifice of getting real knowledge, 
when, after pupils have been pronounced fair speakers, they 
with difficulty are able to converse only with their parents, 
with whom not one in ten remains any length of time. The 
readers of the Annals of January, 1893, are familiar with the 
European oral methods and successes as viewed by Dr. Wil- 
kinson. This paper is not an advocate of any particular 
method as now practised, but it does favor what the writer 
believes the best possible way of learning English, consequently 
the best way of teaching the deaf in the limited time allotted 
them. Suppose it is true, as above argued, that a very large 
percentage of our orally-taught pupils cannot make practical 
use of their ability to speak or read speech. The argument 
is equally potent against the use of pantomime now in vogue 
in every school for the deaf in the United States, with a very 
few exceptions. How is it possible for a pupil to make any 
practical use of signs outside of school life? If it is worth- 
less outside of school, is it not time that something which will 
be practical in the walks of life should supersede it? This 
much can be said in favor of oral work. All else being equal, 
the orally-taught deaf pupil has a decided advantage over his 
brother who has been instructed in pantomime. He can make 
a more intelligent use of his English. The reason is evident. 
He has come into contact with English more constantly. His 
efforts may be quite imperfect, especially if in his education 
there has been, for one reason or another, an admixture of 
signs, but the English order will be more nearly adhered to 
than in the expressions of the pantomime pupil. ~ 
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We are prone to do largely as those around us. All our 
rudimental knowledge is obtained by imitation. We can never 
successfully speak a foreign language unless we have heard it 
spoken. Our custom is to read across the page from left to 
right. Why? Because we were taught to do so. The 
Chinese read from top to bottom on vertical lines. We might 
read from right to left across the page with equal ease if we 
cared to spend time to learn how. The practice is what is 
needed. So with many other things in life. 

We talk about a mother tongue. The mother tongue is the 
tongue that educates us, and not the blood that flows in our 
veins. A deaf Swede or German, or one of any other nation- 
ality, will speak English if taught to do so. If proficiency in 
any language is desired, it must be met with constantly, pure 
and simple. How many foreigners, who could not speak our 
language, have come to America and have taken up their abode 
with Americans, in order that they might be compelled to use 
English, and the sooner make it their language! 

Our deaf recognize the importance of this fact. During 
vacations, instead of teaching signs to those at home, they 
give them a card, on which is printed the manual alphabet, 
with a request to learn and use it, or converse in writing. It 
was remarked by one who ranks among the first in our pro- 
fession that he believed the pupils learned more English during 
the three months of vacation than during any three months of 
the school year. It is also noticeable that in a family where 
there is but one deaf person, he learns English at home more 
rapidly than those who have other deaf persons at home with 
whom to converse. “Do not sign to me, but spell or write, 
that I may learn English.” The above quotation is not uni- 
versal, but it is the expression of the more intelligent deaf. 
In our opinion, De l’Epée’s gift of pantomime for the use of 
the deaf is not as great a blessing as it is, or was, generally 
considered. 

The deaf desire English at all times and would get it did we 
not give them a substitute for it, as a result of which we have 
to work with them for half a dozen or more years trying to 
show them how to let it go. They are pretty much in the 
same predicament as was the Irishman with the bear. He 
found it more difficult to let go than it was to take hold. 

We teach a bright deaf child to memorize the Lord’s prayer, 
then have him appear before an audience to entertain and evoke 
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applause; yet it is a questionable use of that child’s time, 
considering the drawback of pantomime in the acquirement 
of the popular language. A hearing child may become equally 
skilful in the rendition of this or any other selection. 

Deaf-mutisms, as they are called, would entirely disappear 
from the expressions of the deaf person if we would cease 
filling him with them as soon as he is put under us for in- 
struction. It could no longer be said of this or that compo- 
sition, ‘Oh, that is deaf and dumb for you; I know by the 
inversion of the English.” The teacher who instructs largely 
by the manual alphabet meets with better results in the end 
than he who confines himself principally to signing. 

Will the pupil who has been written and spelled to be able 
to cover as much ground as if taught by signs? Yes, and 
more, too, and a great deal better, in the time allotted to school 
life, to say nothing of the advantage he will have on leaving 
school. It is a trifle more tedious at first, but when he has 
once got a hold on English he will be able to make a correct 
use of it for himself. A noted professor in one of our colleges 
once said, “About all that a student is able to learn during a 
college course, aside from the mental discipline, is to learn 
how and where to find information.” He was not far from the 
truth. The few years in school are only the skirmishing of 
life’s battle. The better we prepare our pupils for life’s work 
the nearer we come to discharging the instructor’s real duty. 
About all that can be accomplished in school is to prepare our 
pupils to live. What the deaf person needs above all else in- 
tellectual is to know how to do what. He must be prepared, 
before leaving us, to absorb knowledge from every one he 
meets and from everything he reads. The deaf are not so very 
different, after all, from hearing people, only as they have been 
isolated by the prevailing method of instruction; and this 
difference could be nearly obliterated if they were instructed 
as are other people. 

At least four-fifths of all our acquired knowledge reaches 
the intellect through the sense of sight. We travel and read, 
and read and travel, to add to our knowledge. The deaf do 
likewise. The daily press, the magazine, the periodical, the 
choicest books of our best authors, are all made subservient to 
our desire to keep abreast with the times. What we learn 
from another’s lips is exceedingly small compared with what 
we get through the eye. 
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Is it easier to elucidate a difficult point by the use of signs 
‘than by spelling or writing? Yes, and here is the reason: 
The pupil has been taught to rely upon signs for most of his 
instruction. Itis easier to explain a difficult point to the writer 
by the use of English than by the use of Latin or Greek, for 
English is his mother tongue, strictly speaking. Had he been 
born and reared in Rome, the case would be very different. 
Even with the deaf, pantomime is quite frequently found to be 
inadequate. When conceptions cannot be made clear to his 
mind by “ beating the air,” objects or drawings are called into 
use, by which the difficulty is solved. The same is done in the 
public schools. The proper way to convey to the mind of a 
child a correct idea of a lion is to show him a lion, or the most 
nearly perfect picture or representation of it; but not to tell 
him it is like a dog, only different. How much time would be 
required to make a deaf person understand that you were talk- 
ing about a lion, if you continued to comb your hair a la pom- 
padour with your fingers, had he not been taught previously 
that that particular gesture meant a lion? I am thoroughly 
convinced that the profession is largely to blame for this iso- 
lation of the deaf and making him a “peculiar person.” He 
is capable of being educated in the same manner as his hearing 
brother is—in English, by using English, but not by signing 
in the English order. 

If every school should entirely discontinue the use of signs 
in connection with the school or about -the institution, how 
would it affect deaf instructors? In the first place, those thus 
engaged who are unable to use the English language fluently 
and perfectly (if there be any such) are out of place in the 
profession, just as much as an imperfectly educated hearing 
person. Secondly, the deaf qualified to use English as well as 
a hearing instructor would be as competent to work along by 
his side-as under the present system. 

It is argued, and conscientiously too, that if you rob the 
deaf of pantomime you thereby close the principal avenue to 
his soul. To take from him one comfort, "to remove one 
pleasure, to close up one avenue to enjoyment or blessing, 
would be the last wish of the writer. The reader will pardon 
a personal allusion in this connection. No part of the work 
among the deaf affords him more pleasure or is more gratify- 
ing than to be permitted to interpret an orally delivered dis- 
course to an audience of deaf persons, as has been his privilege 
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for several years. But will the end justify the means? is the 


potent question. True, the deaf can readily grasp ideas from‘ 


pantomime now as they are familiar with it, and, too, it is less 
trying to the eyes than spelling. How many of our deaf, after 
leaving school, are so fortunate as to be neighbors to hearing 
persons who are familiar with pantomime as used by the deaf? 
For one who has this opportunity, fifty are denied it. How 
do most of them get their religious instruction after leaving 
school? By reading. How are we able to get the weekly 
sermons of our greatest divines? By reading. There is no 
deaf person so destitute of friends but that he could find one 
person who would take delight in spelling or writing for him, 
and by abbreviating (as in one case with which I am ac- 
quainted) give a great deal more of a discourse than any of us 
are able to repeat for the benefit of a friend who remains 
away. If the lecture is solely for the deaf, there will be no 
difficulty in spelling it entire. Under present conditions not 
over one-fourth of the deaf attend public worship, because 
there is no interpreter, and many of them do not possess suf- 
ficient intelligence to be able to comprehend the full meaning 
of what is only partly written or spelled, and poorly done at 
that, on account of the necessity of rapidity. If they were as 
well acquainted with the English as the average high-school 
pupil (and they could easily be) their chances to get a lecture 
or sermon from the forum by means of an interpreter would 
be greatly improved. The oftener they read the spelling or 
writing, the more easily it could be done. Until a deaf person 
who is able to get religious instruction in signs is equally 
able to get it in English he should, by all’ means, be given the 
benefit of pantomime, for his privileges in this line are few 
enough. 

How shall we leave off the present plan, so generally fol- 
lowed, and teach English, as hinted at above, seeing that signs 
are so deeply rooted in the schools? No doubt the principal 
of the Western New York Institution could give some valuable 
information on this point. If no time or attention whatever 
was given to instructing in the art of sign-making, the deaf 
pupil would drop many of his gesticulations. The use of 
signs should be discouraged at all times. Beginners would 
learn them only from older pupils, and their chances for this 
would be reduced every year. It is a noticeable fact that as 
the pupil advances he uses spelling more and signs less. This 
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fact alone would argue the insufficiency of signs. Only con- 
versational signs are constantly used, and those mostly by 
pupils who are poorest in English. Spelling and writing 
should be practised at all times and in all places. Speak to 
the deaf as you would to a hearing person. It is surprising 
to see how quickly they will be abie to take English from the 
lips by watching their movements. In our kindergarten de- 
partment is a small girl who, when she wants sugar, fixes her 
lips in the position that any speaking person would, and makes 
the sh sound. So with very many words. Older pupils will 
do the same thing. Pupils who have been in the manual de- 
partment ever since they entered school, four and five years, 
and have had no instruction in speech and lip-reading pre- 
vious to the beginning of this school year, will quite readily 
imitate the movement of the lips. It is only proof of what 
they are capable of doing if given the opportunity. 

Do I hear some one say that a sign on the arms is as good 
as a sign on the lips? It may be true, but all people who talk 
with their mouths sign with their lips, but not with their 
arms. Lip-signing is practical because it is universal, while 
the other is anything but practical outside of deaf schools. 
Then lip-signing does not butcher the English language, but 
follows it in order. 

No person ought to object to expressive gestures from the 
pulpit, platform, or school-room, but they should possess suf- 
ficient expression to carry their significance with them, and 
not have to be explained beforehand. If their use adds noth- 
ing to the expression, they should be omitted. 

The hearing child hears English and is quite familiar with it 
long before he can use it. When he begins, he uses it in the 
correct English order, although many words may be wanting. 
He is not required to express himself until he so desires. All 
this time he is daily and hourly coming in contact with it, and 
is storing away a vocabulary. He calls none of these expres- 
sions into use till he wants them, and when they come they 
come in English, and just as perfectly express his ideas as any 
expression of an adult. No person has any right to make a 
personal use of language or an expression until it is his own. 
It is not his own until he can make a correct use of it. He 
cannot make a correct use of it until he fully understands its 
meaning. Therefore he has no right to use it until he fully 
understands its meaning. Anything short of this is mechanical. 
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We are pounding away at our deaf, stuffing them with expres- 
sions until their memory, compared with other faculties, is as a 
giant to pigmies; then we insist that they must put them to 
intelligent uses. 

It is generally considered that the average deaf person, after 
having been in school four or five years, is about equal in in- 
telligence to the average hearing school child of one or two 
years’ schooling. Yet this same class of deaf pupils is expected 
to master such studies as the Intermediate Geography and 
Barnes’s United States History. We should justly stand aghast 
if our public school teachers should practise such inconsistency 
on our children at such a tender age. It is our settled con- 
viction that we expect too much from our pupils under the 
circumstances; not that they would be unable to meet our 
expectations if the proper opportunities were afforded. 

There is no question but that the proper way for people to 
learn the spoken language is as the Lord arranged it, meeting 
it constantly, and not being permitted to mutilate it until they 
know something about it. It appears providential that chil- 
dren should not be able to speak till they know something of 
the spoken language. Nature’s plan cannot be improved upon, 
and the nearer we imitate it the more satisfactory will be the 
results. Even if the pupils cannot tell us much in one or two 
years, what of that? How much does a child of eighteen 
months prattle off? Familiarize the deaf child with English 
in the same manner and degree and he wiil hold his own. 
Then years of unnecessary worry, toil—yes, and almost dis 
gust—will be history; for he, having the ability to compre- 
hend what he finds clothed in our and his language, will be 
prepared to receive directly and retain the facts of education. 
Deaf-mutisms will become obsolete, and he can cope with 
the world to advantage. One thing should always be borne 
in mind: The pupil, if he learns his English perfectly, must 
get it directly from his instructor. 

I am candidly of the opinion that our schools will be incal- 
culably benefited, and our profession will make one grand stride 
forward, if the use of signs is discontinued. “ The way to re- 
sume is to resume.” The way to learn English is to learn 
English and then use it. 

C. C. WENTZ, M. A., 
Instructor in the Nebraska School for the Deaf, Omaha, Neb. 
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THOUGHT BEFORE LANGUAGE: A DEAF-MUTE’S 
RECOLLECTIONS.* 


On page 266 of the first volume of my work, Zhe Principles 
of Psychology, I quoted an account of a certain deaf-mute’s 
thoughts before he had the use of any signs for verbal lan- 
guage.t The deaf-mute in question is Mr. Melville Ballard, of 
the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb at Washington, and his 
narrative shows him to have had a very extensive command of 
abstract, even of metaphysical, conceptions when as yet his 
only language was pantomime confined to practical home 
affairs. Professor von Gizycki, of Berlin, whose nominalistic 
prepossessions were apparently startled by Mr. Ballard’s 
account, wrote to me to ask if I had made sure of his being 
trustworthy. This led me to make inquiry amongst those who 
knew Mr. Ballard intimately, and the result was to show that 
they all regarded him as an exceptionally good witness.{ Mr. 


* Reprinted, by permission, from the Philosophical Review for Novem- 
ber, 1892. 

+ Annals, vol. xxvi, pp. 34-41. 

t Professor Samuel Porter (who first published Mr. Ballard’s statement 
in the Princeton Review for January, 1881)says: ‘‘ I regard him as a per- 
son quite remarkable for the clearness and accuracy of his recollection 
of matters of fact, especially such as have occurred under his own obser- 
vation or in his own experience, and as scrupulously honest and truthful. 
Indeed, his traits of character, both intellectual and moral, are such that 
I cannot conceive of a case in which testimony of the kind in question 
could be less open to suspicion and objection.” Mr. Edward Allen Fay 
writes: ‘‘ Mr. Ballard is an exceptionally conscientious person in making 
statements. There is nobody whose testimony with respect to any facts 
of which he might have knowledge I should more readily accept than his. 
I place implicit confidence in his honesty as a witness. Is it possible 
that he is himself deceived, and that, as Prof. v. G. suggests, he ‘ verlegt 
sein jetziges gebildetes Denken in die Seele jenes Kindes zuriick?’ I 
suppose it is possible, but it does not seem to me probable. His recol- 
lection of those early years is so distinct, he recalls so vividly other cir- 
cumstances which are directly associated with the train of thought 
described, and about which there could be no mistake, that I am com- 
pelled to accept his statement as ‘ unconditionally trustworthy.’” Mr. 
J. ©. Gordon says: ‘“‘Mr. B. is peculiarly qualified to relate incidents 
interesting to him in the order in which they originally occurred, and 
with extreme accuracy. His perceptions are acute, and his power of 
recollection of facts within the range of his experience I consider quite 
extraordinary. He is not a great student of books, and probably has no 
idea of the bearing of his statements on metaphysical speculations.” 
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Fay (the gist of whose statement about Mr. Ballard I print 
below) was kind enough to refer me to another printed account 
of a deaf-mute’s cosmological ideas before the acquisition of 
language ; and this led me to correspond with its author, Mr. 
Theophilus H. d’Estrella, instructor in drawing (I understand) 
at the California Institution for the Deaf and Dumb and the 
Blind. The final result is that I have Mr. d’Estrella’s permis- 
sion to lay before the readers of the Philosophical Review a 
new document which, whilst it fully tends to corroborate Mr. 
Ballard’s narrative, is much more interesting by its intrinsic 
content.* 

The printed account just referred to appeared in the Weekly 
News (a paper published at the Institution at Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, and printed by the pupils) for April 27,1889. Although 
expressed in the third person, Mr. d’Estrella informs me that 
it was prepared by himself. I give it here as it stands, in the 
form of a note to a paper by Mr. J. Scott Hutton on the notions 
of deaf-mutes before instruction.T 

Mr. d’Estrella’s autobiographic letter to me runs as follows : 


The history of my parents is very little known. I never saw my 

*Mr. W. Wilkinson, Superintendent of the Institution, writes to me of 
Mr. d’Estrella that ‘‘ he is a man of the highest character and intellectual 
honesty. He was the first pupil that ever entered this Institution, and 
when I took charge of the school, in 1865, he was about fourteen years 
old. It was at that time that I became specially interested in his account 
of his explanation of the various physical phenomena as they presented 
themselves to his untutored mind. At that time I wrote out many pages 
of his story, but this account, with a good deal of other material, was 
destroyed in our great fire of 1875. It very often occurs that deaf-mutes 
are not able to distinguish between the concepts obtained before and 
after education. By the time they have obtained education enough to 
express themselves clearly, the memory of things happening before edu- 
cation has become dim and untrustworthy; but Mr. d’Estrella was, and 
is, unusually bright and of a very inquiring turn of mind, so that before 
coming to school he endeavored to explain to his own satisfaction the 
reason of many things, and it is quite surprising how similar his expla- 
nations were to the explanations which are found in the childhood of 
many races. Mr. d’Estrella is imaginative, but quite as much so before 
education as since, and the early age at which he gave me the account of 
himself forbids the notion that he could have been influenced by 
mythologies, and the nearness of time, taken with his honesty, is suffi- 
cient assurance of the accuracy of his statement. You may trust Mr. 
d’Estrella perfectly for any statement he may make.” 

+ As this account has already been published in the Annals (xxxv, 80), 
it is omitted here.—E. A. F. 
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father. He was a French-Swiss. My mother—a native of Mexico—died 
when I was five years old. Then I had no other living relative known 
tome. It is about seven years ago when I first learned that I had one 
aunt and two cousins yet living. I am now forty years old. 

I was born quite deaf. However, I have been able to hear a little in 
the left ear only. About eight years ago my ears were examined, and 
it was said that the external ear and the drum as well as the nerves going 
to the brain were perfect, but the trouble was the inner ear or the mech- 
anism of the internal ear. Suppose, if I were not born deaf, it must 
then be that I became deaf somehow in my infancy. My two friends 
who saw me in my infancy said that I was not born deaf. They remem- 
bered that everybody would speak to me, and I should immediately turn 
towards them. The doctors attributed my deafness to a fall or fright. 
I cannot see that either the fall or the fright had anything to do with 
my deafness. It is said that those who are born deaf never hear in their 
dreams. Iam strongly subjected to dreams, but I never heard any 
sound in my dreams until once in 1880. Since then I had not heard 
again till 1890. Later, since, I have heard three times—making up five 
times in all my life hitherto. However, I do not believe that fact, 
because I know that a good many deaf-mutes who lost their hearing at 
five or six years have never heard in their dreams. 

The first recollection is that I cried. I think I was four years old 
then. One morning my mother left me alone for the first time ina room 
and locked the door. I was afraid because I had: never remained alone 
in aclosed room. SoTIcried. She came back in soon and ran laughing 
tome. She comforted and caressed me with kisses of love. This only 
is all what I can think instinctively of a mother’s love. Probably the 
next recollection is one of the few I have cherished through years of 
memory. I remember it as though this had occurred yesterday. While 
walking one sunny Sunday morning with my mother to a Catholic con- 
vent, it took me by surprise when I heard the bell tolling. Rapture 
seized me at once. I cried joyfully. Then I felt a dreamy, wandering 
sensation amid the bustle of the people. Even after the good bell ceased 
tolling, the vibrations continued ringing in my over-excited brain for a 
while. Often do I think of this undying recollection --sometimes with 
awe, sometimes with delight. When I think of it, I feel as though I 
were actually hearing the bell toll—toll slowly and sweetly. Even while 
writing this part, [feel apparently paralyzed in my senses as if my soul 
were giving way to the mesmeric spell of the very recollection. 

I have several other early recollections, more or less perfect. I re- 
member that I saw a priest burning a number of bibles ; that I attended 
a Catholic spelling-school (I often wonder if Ilearned to say ‘‘ papa” there. 
I can say ‘‘ papa” as plainly asany one can—this is the only word I have 
ever lisped); that I saw much excitement in moving the furnitures and 
other household articles in a hurried and confused manner, because there 
was an earthquake (which I afterwards learned in the Annals of 8. F.— 
I was born in S. F.); that Isaw a great red comet ; that my mother told 
me that we all should be knocked down if the comet struck the ground: 
that I watched the comet every night until it disappeared; that I saw a 
man lassoing another, both on horseback at full speed through the street; 
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that I saw two fires near my home; that my mother took me to church 
on Sundays and on other days oftener early in the morning. If I was 
restless during the service, she would give me something to eat. (Al- 
though I am not a Catholic, yet nowand thenI goto the Catholic church, 
and enjoy my meditation mainly to keep the memory of my mother.) 
While my mother was alive, I did not know that I was deaf. I did not 
see the sun and stars figuratively. I remember that I had never ob- 
served the moon but once with a sort of wonder,—the moon was new. I 
seldom went out by myself and played with the children. I was then 
passively quiet and good; almost an intellectual blank. 

I know almost nothing about my mother’s death. While she was sick, 
she gave me some marmalade and kissed me, for the last time. I was 
then put away. I do not remember if I saw her corpse or attended her 
funeral, nor how I felt about her death. Only that my friends said that 
she had gone to the sky to rest. 

What then became of me after my mother’s death? I remember at 
best that I was taken to the house of my god-mother. Since she was 
my mother’s best friend, I did not miss my mother consciously at all. A 
short time afterwards, a French consul (I believe my father’s brother) 
took me to the house of a Mexican woman and left me there, with a box 
of Noah’s animals, in her charge. I did not feel homesick. She con- 
tinued as my guardian until I was taken to school (I was the first pupil, 
then, in the California Institution). I remained about four years with 
her. She, I learned when in school, was my mother’s bitter enemy out 
of jealousy in love affairs. 

Hitherto till this time I had but a little, if ever possible, of instinctive 
language. I could hardly make intelligible signs; but my mother might 
understand my gestures, that is, such as were moved by feelings for what 
I should either wish or deny. For example, the idea of food was aroused 
in my mind by the feeling of hunger. This simply constitutes the Logic 
of Feeling; bear in mind that it is different from the Logic of Signs. 
I could neither think nor reason at all, yet I could recognize the persons 
either with delight or with dislike. Still, nearly all the human emotions 
were absent, and even the faculty of conscience was wanting. Every- 
thing seemed to appear blank around meexcept the momentary pleasures 
of perception. What happened at home had not come back within my 
memory until I went to school. The state of my mental isolation, I be- 
lieve, is wholly due to my confinement at home. I was then five years 
old, though. 

But no sooner had I been left in charge of my guardian than the 
knowledge of good and evil was opened to me slowly but surely. As 
Minerva, the goddess of wisdom, was said to have leaped forth out of the 
brain of her father Jupiter. full grown and full armed for the business 
of life, so was my new life formed apparently mature and complete. 
The unwomanly treatmentof my guardian was, in truth, the direct cause 
of the evolution of my instinctive—or better speaking—latent feelings 
for the higher. Not only could I think in pictures, but almost spon- 
taneously I was also able to learn how to,think and reason. Thinking 
in pictures or images is prevalent among most of the congenitally deaf 
children at different degrees in proportion to the different powers of 
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perception. That faculty predominates in this class, and consequently 
compensates for the loss of hearing, no matter even if they do not think 
at all. I learned to know that there was a difference between right and 
wrong, and to understand that there was a relation between cause and 
effect. This proves that my conscience must have been in the act of 
developing. My mental condition was favorably elaborated and properly 
reduced to the Logic of Signs. 

How were the essential signs acquired? My mother must have known 
my wants beforehand, without any forced attempt on my part. But my 
guardian was a stranger to me, and could not understand my desires. 
It was necessary that she or I would seek something rational or conven- 
tional to make us understand each other. So we made signs, one after 
another. Imitation constitutes the foundation of the sign language. We 
traced as intelligibly as possible the shapes and peculiarities of the objects 
and the actions of the bodily movements. The language thus acquired 
was greatly augmented by ths expression and play of the features to 
emphasize the meanings of the signs. She soon made herself a good 
sign-maker. The Mexicans, as well as the people of the Romance races, 
are expert in pantomimic gestures, which they are in the habit of using 
while speaking to one another. How natural all the imitative signs are! 
When I came to school, I had no difficulty in understanding the true deaf 
and dumb language of signs—the conventional language. The sign lan- 
guage is the universal one. ({do not pretend to say that I am about the 
best sign-maker in this Institution. This must be attributed to the early 
training of the mind during my ante-speech days.) 

My guardian let me go about in the rear yard. There I learned tolove 
hens, ducks, turkeys, parrots, canary-birds, dogs, cats. Quite a bustle 
of life. A novelty of observation. 

The woman often went out shopping. I sometimes accompanied her. 
As I had learned to remember the places she frequented—within aradius 
of two or three blocks—she sent me to the grocery to get something, 
such as bread, milk, potatoes, ete. I enjoyedit, because she would not 
let me go otherwise. While out on errand, I now and then might make 
acquaintances with boys and play with them for a little time. One 
morning I was carrying a pitcher of milk. A boy accidentally broke it 
and let the milk spill. I cried and went home with the broken vessel. 
I told the woman honestly about it. She would not listen, but she got 
angry and whipped me. I believe that this was the first whipping I had 
ever got from any person. Because I thought that it was not good, 
my blood rose in protest. She whipped me harder, and I yielded re- 
luctantly. 

I now began to notice the gambols of the boys out on streets. So new 
and keen was my instinct for sport that I envied their play. Then I 
slipped stealthily out of the yard to the gate and leoked at their pranks 
with delight. Atlast I went out to play. The woman caught and whipped 
me. Iplayedagain. She whipped me again. Well, I then began to think 
why. I thought and thought. She could not make me understand that 
I was a bad boy. Playing seemed to be good. I soon learned to hate 
her. If she had scolded me gently and gave me decently to understand 
her command, it might have been all right. But it was too late. I made 
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up my mind that ‘would have my own way, regardless of consequences. 
I did not want to be whipped so often. Tall at once hated whipping. 
It would make me anything but good. I played out whenever I liked. 
She whipped me nearly every time. It did me no good. It hardened 
my body as well as my heart. She desired some other way of punish- 
ment by taking off my hat. It failed. She then took off my shoes. It 
met the same fate. She took off my jacket. I still played only with 
pants anda shirt on. It availed nothing. I had already determined that 
she would be revenged, She found it useless to break down my ob- 
stinacy. Now and then she would whip me very long and hard when I 
was out too long. I saw it rationally, but I delighted in following the 
boys on the alert far from home—say, ten blocks. One day I was play- 
ing with two larger boys. There was a large miry pond across the alley. 
We wanted to cross it. They succeeded, but I was unfortunate. While 
I was walking along the picket fence, one of the pickets gave way and I 
lost my balance, falling flat into the mire. I, from head to foot, was 
covered with mud. I waddled and cried until I got out of the pond. By 
chance, my guardian, who had made a call, saw and took me. It was 
quite a far way off. The children out at recess stared at me and laughed 
‘‘wickedly,” like the imps. What a funny picture it must be! As soon 
as we got home, she made me strip off my clothes and wash them. I 
was then completely naked—still worse, I was made to do the washing 
out in the yard. It meant punishment. Several of the boys peeped 
over the yard and made faces at me. I rebelled, but the woman was 
the more determined, and the boys were the most delighted. I had to 
remain so in this uncomfortable place for hours until the clothes got dry 
enough. 

A good many of the neighbors knew from the hearsay of the children 
and by hearing my cries that I must have been cruelly treated. They 
were kind to me, and would let me come in and have something nice to 
eat. Several of them dared to see the bad woman, and tell her not to be 
so hard on me. But she had her own way. 

Her new husband was an American captain andfowned some barges. 
The woman sometimes took me with her to his office at the wharf where 
she usually got meat. Afterwards she sent me alone to the wharf and 
bring the meat. What a long journey it would take for a small boy to 
cross a dozen of blocks—alone! However, what a splendid tramp it was! 
How much I loved to go to the bay! The sea was a wonder to me—nay, 
a wonder of wonders, since even a boat was a marvel. What a variety 
of life along the wharves! Such a life with such a variety awakened in 
me a vague feeling of mystery—sadness (?)—loneliness (?). At my re- 
quest, the woman would let me go to the wharf early in the morning to 
get the meat. Assoon as I brought it home, I made haste to the bay, 
and spent many long hours to view the cosmopolitan sights. I made 
acquaintance with the rough-looking though good-natured sailors. They 
taught me many good and bad ways. I was quick to see and understand. 
I learned from them how to draw a picture of a ship. I made very good 
pictures, indeed, for a boy of my age. I sometimes doubt if I can draw 
a ship with her details so good now as I did that time, because I used to 
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notice all the parts of the whole ship. (I am now an amateur artist and 
photographer. I teach drawing at school.) 

I loved money. I liked best to have dimes and half-dimes. The love 
of money led me to steal some little money. I was an adept in theft. I 
could steal some small thing easily, most without being detected. Yet 
my friends or some other person knew from hearing my steps that I had 
taken something, usually eatables. But I never confessed it, even by 
threats, nay, by ready force. That habit was mainly owing to the con- 
dition of hunger; this was an excusable necessity, I say. I was often 
ill-fed at home. It meant punishment for staying away toolong. This 
stung me dearly towards stubbornness, and I became worse and worse. 
It shows plainly that there is no greater fallacy than ‘‘the child’s will 
!” Will forms the production of character. Without 
strength of will there will be no strength of purpose. 

I began to find a new kind of pleasure in being out at night, because 
I could see more vicissitudes of evil amid the din of dissipation peculiar 
to the early days of California, then before the sixties. I wus as a moth 
midst the dazzling lights of the night revels. I became quite a nocturnal 
being. In this way I contracted many bad things during my abandoned 
youth,—a period of four years. The influence of this evil has still re- 
tained some fascinating but unhealthy influence over my imagination. 
On this account I sometimes ask myself, with a certain sense of mystery 
and gratitude, if I had left school twenty years ago, and gone somewhere 
for a living, what might have become of me? I have been connected with 
this school thirty-one years. My long, home-like stay prevents me from 
ever returning to that pernicious life too soon. 

More about stealing. Often did I go out at night with an empty 
stomach. I had to find something to satiate my hunger. Sometimes I 
returned home at midnight without a morsel, and entered the kitchen 
quietly. I took bread or meat, or what else I could hold, and slipped 
away. Sometimes it was done at the different houses of my friends. 
They would be too glad to give me some food, but I was too proud or 
ashamed to beg. Sometimes I took a loaf of fresh bread off the door- 
steps where the baker put it. Sometimes, while passing close to the 
fruit-stand, I slipped one apple or two into my pockets or shirt. I had 
no intuitive conscience at all. There might possibly be a mote of it 
when I thought of the moon (you have already known my cosmology). 
Of course, hunger was stronger than conscience. Yet that faculty seemed 
to be more or less active. I shall say how I was cured of stealing. I 
frequented a meat-shop. The good-natured butcher let me go about at 
large. I happened to see some money in a box under the counter behind. 
I thought of getting some little money there. So I went back and crept 
slowly to the box and took a dime. I feasted on its worth of candy. 
Fond of sweets I was. I stole another dime in a few days. I wanted 
more money, so I stole a quarter of a dollar. My conscience worked up 
as though saying that it was too much. I knew that it cost two dimes 
and one half-dime together. As long as I had it with me I felt peculiarly 
unhappy. I turned around to see if it was all right. I spent all of it, 
and saw how much more good time I could have with one of greater 
value. I did not come back to the shop so soon for the money. A yood 
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while later I stole-the other quarter, and so on about weekly I took the 
quarters, piece after piece. That never-forgotten morning [ wanted a 
quarter. While behind under the counter, I was about to put my hand 
into the box. The man opened it. I was quite frightened, but remained 
still. I would not leave, but I waited and slipped my hand into the box. 
So nervous was I that I took whatever piece I could touch first. I took 
one, and thought from the size of the piece that it was a quarter. I 
made haste to the nearest grocery-store and asked for candy. I put the 
money on the counter. It was gold!—ten dollars!! I felt as though I 
were a fish out of water, with my eyes shooting out. At once I took it 
back and ran out. I could see nothing but gold everywhere. My heart 
beat. Did I know that I was guilty? Ifso, how could Iknow? Simply 
by seeing that I had stolen too much. Although I did not know the rela- 
tive value of gold, yet I knew that gold cost more than silver, because it 
was heavy, bright, and could be had only by the rich. I felt that it was 
too much for me. I never saw gold among the poorer people, and always 
noticed it in the hands of the more respectable ones. How could I get 
rid of the gold? Iran and ran with the gold tight in my hand until I 
returned to the senses. Then I went to the confectionery and bought 
much candy, regardless of the consequences about the change. The man 
looked surprised, but yet, knowing that I was deaf, he might not suspect 
anything ill with me. He gave me the change all in silver, many halves. 
I was quite bewildered, but I tried well to be still. The silver was now 
too heavy for me to carry along as easily. The conscience came, saw, 
and conquered. I went some way with caution, and hid all the money 
under asaloon. I felt free. I thought of going to the minstrels in the 
evening. When the time came I went back for the money. I found it 
all gone. Iwas momentarily disappointed, but in fact I felt happier 
than sorry for conscience’s sake. Strange to say, anybody, even the 
butcher, never gave me to understand that I had been suspected of the 
theft. Still more strange, I have never stolen money again. Besides, 
I did not steal as many other things, particularly food, as I used to. My 
conscience must have become keen enough. It began developing more 
and more, mainly owing to the influence of the moon. (Then the moon 
was full, when I found the money gone.) Therefore my cosmological 
speculations came out, as those already given in the Annals. 

Let me add as to the origin of the ocean. One day I went with some 
boys to the ocean. They went bathing. I first went into the ocean, 
not knowing how it tasted and how strong the waves rolled. So I was 
knocked around, with my eyes and mouth open. I came near being 
drowned. Icould not swim. I went to the bottom and instinctively 
crawled up on the sand. I spit the salt water out of my mouth, and 
wondered why the water was so salty. I thought that it was the urine 
of that mighty god. ; 

I hated girls with contempt. I never played with them. I would not 
visit my friends who had girls at home. Why? Because from my ac- 
cidental observation I found out the difference between the girls and 
boys—not in dress, but in sex. This led me to despise female animals. 
When I was hungry I might oceasionally go to the women for foods, but 
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I could not stay long with them. While at school, I retained this dis- 
like three years before I could like a girl. 

I cannot remember if I ever knew that I was deaf. I knew that I 
could not talk, but I never asked myself why, not because I was satisfied 
with my condition, but because I was too wide awake to think of my 
own self. I often wondered how others could speak, particularly while 
they were quarrelling. I believed that the people could never grow. I 
had never wanted to be aman, because I could do enough what I liked to. 
I seldom saw a baby. I hated it and thought it a dirty thing. I have 
still retained the dislike for babies. (I am single.) 

This is all what I can say for the present. Mr. Wilkinson, when he 
was my teacher, used to make me write about what I did before I came 
to school. It helped me much thus to repeat the memory. Ever since my 
recollections have been the same, though the words have changed now 
and then to get better style and more definite meanings in language. 

It shows that I thought in pictures and signs before I came to school. 
The pictures were not exact in details, but were general. They were 
momentary and fleeting in my mind’s eye. The signs were not extensive 
but somewhat conventional after the Mexican fashion—not at all like 
the symbols of the deaf and dumb language. I used to tell my friends 
about some of my cosmology. Several of them encouraged me. 

One always took so much interest in me that he attempted to teach 
me. But he knew almost nothing, only he could say yes or no with 
more or less emphasis in gestures, when | said in pantomimic what I did 
or what I saw or what I thought. He was the means of sending me to 
school as scon as he learned that the school started. He was an Italian. 
Some of the signs I used were beard for man, breast for woman, mous- 
tache with spelling papa for papa, the hand moving over the face and 
one finger of each hand meeting parallel (alike, meaning that some one 
looked like me) for mother, the hand down over the shoulder moving 
like a bell for Sunday, two hands open before the eyes for book or paper, 
one hand stretching sideway for going, the hand moving backwards for 
coming, the hand moving slant for whipping, the fingers whirling for 
stealing, the rubbing of the thumb and one of the fingers for money, two 
hands turned opposite for breaking, one finger stretching from the eye 
for seeing, one finger stretching from the mouth for speaking, one finger 
stretching from the forehead for understanding, one finger rapping 
lightly on the forehead for knowing, ditto with negation for not knowing, 
one finger resting on the forehead with the eyes shut for thinking, one 
finger now resting on the forehead and then stretching with emphasis 
for understanding, etc., ete. The signs for meat, bread, milk, water, 
chocolate, horse, cow, were as natural as the Mexicans make nowadays. 
The Mexicans generally ask with facial gestures, ‘‘ What do you do?” 
‘* How do you do?” ‘* What is the matter?” ‘* What is the news?” It 
is natural. I could then understand these questions. 


The reader will have noticed that many of the signs which 
Mr. d’Estrella reports himself to have used are regular con- 
ventional gestures of the deaf-mute sign-language. Some of 
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these may be used habitually by the Mexicans, others the poor 
boy probably captured out of the social atmosphere, so to 
speak, in the way in which needy creatures so generally find a 
way to the object which can satisfy their want. It will be ob- 
served, however, that his cosmological and ethical reflections 
were the outbirth of his solitary thought; and although he 
tried to communicate the cosmology to others, it is evident, 
since the most receptive of his friends could only say “yes ” 
or “no” to him in return, that the communion must have been 
very incomplete. He surely had no conventional gestures for 
the causal and logical relations involved in his inductions about 
the moon, for example. So far as it goes, then, his narrative 
tends to discountenance the notion that no abstract thought 
is possible without words. Abstract thought of a decidedly 
subtle kind, both scientific and moral, went on here in advance 
of the means of expressing it to others. To a great extent it 
does so in all of us to-day, for nothing is commoner than to 
have a thought, and then to seek for the proper words in which 
to clothe its most important features. The only way to de- 
fend the doctrine of the absolute dependence of thought on 
language is so to enlarge the sphere of this latter word as to 
make it cover every possible sort of mental imagery, whether 
communicable to others or not. Of course no man can think 
without some kind of mind-stuff to think in. Our general 
meanings and abstract conceptions must always have for their 
vehicle images more or less concrete, and “fringes” of ten- 
dency and relation which we feel between them. To a solitary 
untaught individual (could such a one exist) such unverbalized 
images would be rationally significant, and a train of them 
might be called a monologue. But such a monologue is not 
what any one naturally means by speech, and it is far better 
to drop the language doctrine altogether than to evaporate its 
meaning into triviality like this. 

Mr. d’Estrella’s reminiscences also help to settle the ques- 
tion of whether moral propositions are “ intuitive” or not. He 
begins life as a thief, with, as he says, “no intuitive conscience 
at all,” and yet with a knowledge that what he does is an out- 
ward social offence, since he must needs do it secretly. At 
last he is converted to honesty—by what? Not by the teach- 
ings of others, not by detection and punishment, but by the 
very magnitude of his own crimes. He steals so much that 
the burden becomes too heavy to bear. It sobers him, and a 
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success which would have turned a non-moral or an immoral 
boy into a confirmed criminal produces in hima reaction towards 
honesty. This would seem to be a common experience. A 
youth tries dissipation, or indulges himself in tyranny or 
meanness, till at last an experience supervenes which tastes too 
strong even for him, the agent. He didn’t intend quite that / 
It casts a “lurid light” on all the rest of the performances, so 
he cries “halt,” and “turns over a new leaf.” Now I take it 
that the doctrine of an innate conscience in morals, as opposed 
to the pure associationist doctrine of nursery teaching plus 
prudential calculation, means no more than this, that bad 
deeds will end by tasting bad, even to the agent who does them 
successfully, if you let him experience them concretely enough, 
with all the circumstances that they comport. They will, in 
short, beget an intrinsic disgust ; the need of stealthiness in 
our tread, the satiety which our orgies leave, the looks and cries 
of our victims lingering obstinately behind, spoil the fun for 
us and end by undermining it altogether. For the poor deaf 
and dumb boy the fun of thieving stopped as soon as the ill- 
gotten gold-piece saddled him with so important a responsi- 
bility that even his moon-mother in the sky grew mixed up 
with the affair. 

Few documents, it seems to me, cast more light on our un- 
sophisticated intellectual and moral instincts than the sincere 
and unpretending narrative which Mr. d’Estrella has allowed 


me to print. 
WILLIAM JAMES, M. D., 
Professor in Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


CALL OF THE THIRTEENTH CONVENTION OF 
AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF. 


Nationa Dear-Mure GREEN, 
Wasurneton, D. C., March 18, 1893. 


Ar the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, 
held at the New York Institution for the Instruction of the 
Deaf and Dumb, August 23-27, 1890, the Standing Executive 
Committee were directed “to provide for a meeting of this 
Convention during the time of the World’s Fair, at such place 
as the Committee may find most for the advantage of the 
members of the profession.” 
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A Committee, of which Dr. J. L. Noyes, of Minnesota, is the 
chairman, was appointed to arrange “a detailed program of 
the literary exercises of the next convention.” 

It is generally understood that a series of International 
Congresses of persons engaged on many lines of human effort 
will be held in Chicago during the present year under the 
auspices of an organization known as the World’s Congress 
Auxiliary. And it is equally well known that on the invitation 
of the Auxiliary the Committee of the Convention have agreed 
to hold the next meeting of that body as one of the series of 
Congresses thus arranged for. 

The Committee on the “program of literary exercises,” 
appointed by the Convention, has been authorized by the Aux- 
iliary to prepare a program in accordance with the rules 
adopted for the Congresses, and a preliminary report of this 
Committee was published in the January number of the 
Annals. 

All the Congresses planned for by the Auxiliary will meet 
in the Permanent Art Building, now in process of erection in 
the city of Chicago, and that of the Instructors of the Deaf 
will convene at eight o’clock A. M., Monday, July 17. A com- 
plete program of the order of exercises will be issued in due 
season by the special committee. 

At the unanimous suggestion of the Conference of Princi- 
pals held at Colorado Springs last summer, and with the con- 
currence of the officers of the Auxiliary, Dr. Philip G. Gillett, 
of Illinois, has been invited to preside over the Congress of 
Instructors of the Deaf. 

A meeting of the Convention for the transaction of business 
will be held on Friday afternoon, July 21, at 3 o’clock. The 
place of this meeting will be duly announced in the Congress. 

The Committee have not found it practicable to arrange for 
the accommodation of members of the Convention in any one 
place. 

Miss McCowen, of the Oral School, 6550 Yale street, Engle- 
wood, Chicago, will furnish rooms at moderate prices for 
thirty persons during the session of the Congress. 

Mr. Lester Goodman, a graduate of the College, will have 
several rooms in his house, No. 223 Fifty-second street (Hyde 
Park), Chicago, for rent after July 1st. , 

It is believed that little difficulty will be experienced by 
members of the Convention in securing rooms at reasonable 
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rates, but it is suggested that those intending to be present at 
the meetings secure their quarters at an early day. 

E. M. GALLAUDET, Chairman, 

I. L. PEET, 

P. G. GILLETT, 

J. L. NOYES, 

©. A. YALE, 

W. O. CONNER, 

R. MATHISON, 

Standing Executive Committee. 


CALL OF THE WORLD'S CONGRESS OF 
INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF. 


INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND Dump, 
JACKSONVILLE, Inuinois, March 18, 1893. 


Tue World’s Congress of Instructors of the Deaf will assem- 
ble on Monday, July 17, 1893, at 8 o’clock A. M., and will con- 
stitute a section of the Department of Education of the World’s 
Congress Auxiliary of the Columbian Exposition, and hence 
will be governed by its general rules and regulations. This, 
like all the Congresses under the auspices of the World’s Con- 
gress Auxiliary (of which there will be more than one hundred), 
will be held in the Permanent Art Palace, on the lake front 
(Michigan avenue and Adams street), Chicago, Illinois, U.S. A. 

The various Congresses of the Department of Education will 
be held during the fortnight including July 17 and July 29. 

The program of the Congress of Instructors of the Deaf 
will be announced in due time by the committee having that 
subject in charge, of which Dr. J. L. Noyes, of Faribault, Minn., 
is chairman. . 

It has not been found practicable to arrange for entertain- 
ment of members of the Congress, or to arrange for special 
rates other than are charged visitors to the Columbian Expo- 
sition. The principal hotels of Chicago, including the Grand 
Pacific, Great Northern, Wellington, Leland, Auditorium, Vic- 
toria, Palmer House, are all near the Art Palace, and will charge 
members of the Congress only their usual rates, no advance in 
their rates being made in consequence of the Columbian Expo- 
sition. The committee of the World’s Congress of Instructors 
of the Deaf, of which the undersigned is chairman, will have 
rooms at the Grand Pacific Hotel. 
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Persons desiring entertainment at any of the above hotels or 
at any of the numerous places of entertainment, either in the 
city or near the Exposition grounds, should at once, by mail, 
engage such accommodations as they desire. 

The Art Palace, where the Congress will be held, is in the 
city, seven miles from Jackson Park, the location of the Expo- 
sition. Trains and boats run between the two every few 
minutes, so that one can conveniently get back and forth to 
the Exposition and the Congress. There will be numerous 
places of entertainment near the Exposition grounds. With- 
out desiring to make any invidious distinctions, I would name 
as reliable the Hotel Endeavor, C. M. Hotchkin, president, 100 
Washington street, Chicago; the Hotel Veteran, E. C. Fuller, 
manager, office, 100 Washington street; and the Howard Apart. 
ments, Mr. Geo. E. Myers, manager, 1018 Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, Chicago. 

PHILIP G. GILLETT, 
Chairman of the Committee on the Congress of 
Instructors of the Deaf. 


THE PROGRAM OF THE WORLD’S CONGRESS OF 
INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF.* 


A rew words of explanation concerning this program may 
be of service to those who are to present papers and take part 
in discussions. 

In the first place, it is to be borne in mind that the Conven- 
tion accepted and adopted the plan of meeting in Chicago in 
the summer of 1893, under the auspices of the Congress Aux- 
iliary, of which the Hon. C. C. Bonney is president. One of 
the rules of the Auxiliary is that all addresses and discussions 
are to be in writing. It will be possible, if the time and cir- 
cumstances are favorable, for a free parliament or short 
extemporaneous discussions. At this writing, however, in 
view of the length of the program and the time allotted, I fail 
to see how or where a free parliament can be provided for. 
We are expecting writers and papers from abroad, for which 
we have promised to provide both time and a place so they 
may be heard. 


* See the January number of the Annals, pp. 20-25. 
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The Executive Committee, to whom much of the details of 
arrangement was left, agreed at their meeting in Washington 
last January to recommend that the Congress of the Deaf and 
the Congress of Teachers meet in alternate sessions, the latter to 
lead, beginning July 17, 1893, at 8 o’clock A. M., and have one 
long session of 5 hours—8 A. M. to 1 P. M.—with no session in 
the afternoon or evening; the following day to be employed as 
each one may elect. In midsummer, when the days are long 
and sultry, the forenoon is the coolest part of the day, and by 
this arrangement any one who may desire can attend both Con- 
gresses, as some necessarily will do, because they have papers 
to read in both Congresses. 

The fact that all discussions are to be in writing may possi- 
bly, not necessarily, make the sessions less interesting and 
exciting, but more exact and reliable in thought, and in a form 
that will enable the committees on publication to be sure of 
gathering up all that is valuable to the profession. 

If the writers of papers on discussions desire to know what 
views they are to discuss, let them inquire of the writer of the 
leading paper as to the general outline or syllabus of his paper, 
and so obtain an intelligent view of the subject under discus- 
sion. This is a much better, easier, and surer way to obtain 
the desired information than to obtain it through the Commit- 
tee on the Program, and at the same time it will relieve the 
Committee of a great deal of correspondence. I have already 
stacks of this on hand, and will gladly do much more if neces- 
sary. 

A few persons who were assigned topics on which to write 
papers, after it was understood they had accepted, have de- 
clined, but it is to be hoped that not another declination will 
be sent in. We are bound to have the largest, most useful, 
most suggestive, and most profitable gathering of teachers 
and friends of the deaf in Chicago next July that the world 
ever knew, or I cannot read the signs of the times. Don’t 


fail to be there and have a hand in it. 
J. L. NOYES, 
Chairman of the Committee on the Program. 


NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS. 


GORDON, JOSEPH CLAYBAUGH, M.A., Ph. D. Notes and 
Observations upon the Education of the Deaf, with a Revised 
Index to ‘‘ Education of Deaf Children.”” Volta Bureau: Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1892. 8vo, pp. cx, go. 

Professor Gordon prepared a good index to “ Education of 
Deaf Children,” which was included with that work (noticed in 
the Annals, vol. xxxvii, page 238), but by careful revision he 
has made it still more accurate and complete. Its separate 
publication, in a form easily procurable, is convenient for per- 
sons who do not possess the costly “ Education of Deaf Chil- 
dren,” but who can obtain access to it in one of the numerous 
public libraries and institutions to which the work has been 
presented by the Volta Bureau. 

Professor Gordon enriches the present publication with 
“Notes and Observations” on various topics relating to the 
education of the deaf, including the work and results of the 
** Royal Commission,” the acquisition of language, the progress 
of speech-teaching, the changes in methods in France, the em- 
ployments of the educated deaf, etc., ete. A list is added of the 
libraries and institutions having “ Education of Deaf Children,” 
and a list of the publications of the Volta Bureau. 

In connection with his remarks on the acquisition of lan- 
guage, Professor Gordon expresses the desire to receive, “ with 
as full particulars as possible in regard to the method of lan- 
guage-teaching pursued in their education, the names and 
addresses of the congenitally deaf, out in the world, who have 
gained the ability, in passing through our schools, to do three 
important things, to wit: to read ordinary books with profit 
and pleasure, to compose even a page of idiomatic English 
concerning ordinary matters, and to comprehend clearly our 
language as used in business and the occupations of life.” We 
take this as an invitation, not a challenge, and we hope there 
will be as many responses to the request as possible. It would 
be interesting to know, in connection with the names and ad- 
dresses of such persons, not only “the method of language. 
teaching pursued in their education,” but also their home 
environment before attending school. Similar facts with re- « 
spect to remarkably successful cases of congenital deaf-mutes 
still in school, such as those described in Mr. Jenkins’s valua- 


ble contribution in the present number of the Annals, are like- 
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wise desirable. If a sufficient number of such instances could 
be reported, and the facts concerning their methods of instruc- 
tion and home environment collated, they would afford data 
for conclusions of great value. 


STEWART, WILLIAM R. The State Board of Charities [of New 
York}. Report of the Standing Committee of the Board on the 
Deaf. 1892. 8vo, pp. 70. 

We learn from this Report that it is one of the duties of the 
New York State Board of Charities to inspect the eight schools 
for the deaf in the State, and to report their condition to the 
legislature. This duty has been delegated to a single member 
of the board, who last year visited all the schools, devoting 
nearly an entire school-day to the classes in each. The Report 
gives the result of his inspection, and makes many recom- 
mendations, some of which seem to us worthy of approval, 
while others do not. We shall refer only to a few of the more 
important. 

Through similar visits in previous years Mr. Stewart had ac- 
quired some knowledge of,the various methods of instruction 
pursued in the several schools, and had made up his mind 
that the oral method “is the best, because it gives speech to 
many who would otherwise die without it, and is best calcu- 
lated to give a good English education to all the pupils.” It is 
evident, however, that his idea of the oral method is different 
from that generally accepted, and is one repudiated by oralists 
themselves ; for he says that the Western New York Institu- 
tion—in which the manual alphabet, regarded by oralists as a 
hindrance to speech and speech-reading, is freely used—“ is 
really an oral school.” He bestows upon this Institution the 
highest praise, not only in respect to the -intellectual attain- 
ments of its pupils, but also in respect to their speech and 
speech-reading. When, therefore, he predicts that “all the 
schools [in the State] will be following the oral method, with 
some possible modifications, by the year 1900,” it is probable 
that “the oral method with some possible modifications ” that 
he has in mind is something very different from the oral 
method as generally understood. 

Mr. Stewart takes, we are glad to see, a liberal view of the 
importance of making suitable provision for the instruction of 
the deaf. He recommends the admission of pupils after one 
year’s residence in the State, instead of three as at present: 
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the employment:of thoroughly competent teachers at increased 
salaries and in sufficient numbers to allow of smaller classes ; 
and, in order to provide the necessary means for these im- 
provements, the increase of the annual per capita allowance 
paid by the State from $250 to $300. It is especially gratify- 
ing to find these wise and liberal recommendations in the re- 
port of a commissioner of charities, for men in that position 
are sometimes too apt to think that the pecuniary provision 
made for education in the orphan asylums and reform schools 
under their supervision is all that ought to be expected by 
schools for the deaf. 

The part of Mr. Stewart’s Report from which we dissent 
most strongly is his recommendation that the employment of 
deaf-mute teachers be prohibited by law. He bases this 
recommendation upon his observation that the classes of such 
teachers examined by him did not reach as high a standard of 
excellence as other classes of the same school age taught by 
hearing teachers. Evidently he overlooked what was doubt- 
less the fact, that the pupils had been classified according to 
their ability and attainments before the assignment of teachers 
was made, and that perhaps the reason why the inferior 
pupils had been given to the deaf teacher was because it was 
hoped he would succeed better with them than a hearing 
teacher would. Some of the best and most successful teachers 
of the deaf of all grades of attainment, from those of college 
classes down to new pupils just beginning their education, are 
themselves deaf. To exclude such teachers from the positions 
they are filling so faithfully and well would be a great injustice 
not only to them but to their pupils. If there are incompetent 
teachers, whether deaf or hearing, they should be removed— 
the sooner the better; but the removal should not be made on 
account of deafness, but of incompetence. Hearing teachers 
undoubtedly possess some advantages over deaf teachers, 
especially that they are able to give their pupils more oppor- 
tunity for speech and speech-reading, to check uncouth noises, 
and to correct faulty utterance; all pupils ought to be under 
the instruction of hearing persons for a part at least of their 
course ; but deaf teachers also possess some advantages over 
hearing teachers, especially their fuller comprehension of the 
difficulties their pupils have to contend with, and their deeper 
sympathy with them. In oral schools there is, of course, less 
opportunity for deaf teachers to be useful than in manual and 
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combined system schools; but even here there are kinds of 
work that they may well do. The Clarke Institution has 
a deaf teacher who gives instruction in numbers to several 
classes. Even in the Western New York Institution, the ex- 
cellent results of whose method Mr. Stewart commends so 
highly, and of which he says in his haste that “ all the officers 
and teachers in this school hear and speak,”—even in this 
school one of the teachers and one of the officers are deaf. 

The recommendation that the services of “‘ superannuated ” 
teachers should be dispensed with is just and proper. Neither 
sympathy with the sorrows of old age nor any other reason 
should cause the retention of persons who are no longer able 
to render the most efficient service. But we should be sorry— 
for personal reasons, among others—to believe that the age 
beyond which a teacher’s services begin to decrease in value is, 
as Mr. Stewart intimates, “generally under forty.” In fact, 
there is so much difference in individuals that it would be im- 
possible to fix upon any precise limit of age which should be 
universally applicable. It is not always true that “with age 
enthusiasm is wont to decrease.” David E. Bartlett and 
Horace S. Gillet—to mention only two instances of valued 
teachers of the deaf who have died in harness beyond the age 
of three score and ten—were no less enthusiastic and success- 
ful at seventy than at forty, and it would have been a loss to 
the work if they had retired earlier. When, however, as is 
sometimes the case, a teacher's limit of usefulness is passed 
through age, and he is not aware of it, justice to the pupils 
requires that his resignation should be requested. If neces- 
sary, and especially if his services have been long and faithful, 
suitable provision should be made for his future support, but 
it should never be at the expense of the education of the pupils. 

The Report contains many suggestions of value with respect 
to possible improvements in the several schools visited, and 
we are glad to learn that some of them have been promptly 
adopted. In our judgment, however, most of these sugges- 
tions might more appropriately have been made privately to 
the heads of the respective schools, rather than published in a 
Report which was to be widely disseminated outside of the 
State, as this one has been. 

The Report shows, we think, that the thorough inspection 
of schools for the deaf by officials not in any way connected 
with them has some advantages, especially where, as in New 
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York, there are several schools, affording an opportunity for 
the observation of details in which they may profit by the ex- 
perience of one another. In order to secure the best results, 
however, the inspection should, as a rule, be made by the 
department of education rather than that of charity, though it 
might be well to have the department of charity represented 
on the"committee ; it should be made, not by a committee of 
one, but of several persons, one or more of whom should have 
that thorough familiarity with the nature and processes of 
deaf-mute instruction which can be acquired only by years of 
intimate association with them; more time than a single day 
should be given to the larger schools; the industrial instruc- 
tion as well as the intellectual should receive careful attention ; 
and, finally, the correction of any defects observed should be 
sought by private suggestion rather than by publication. 


REPORTS OF SCHOOLS (published in 1892): Arkansas, Clarke, 
Genoa (Italy), Georgia, Minnesota, New Jersey, New South 
Wales, North Dakota, Pennsylvania Home, Pennsylvania Oral, 
Rotterdam (Netherlands), South Australian, Western Pennsyl- 
vania, Texas; (published in 1893): Bristol (England), Colorado, 
Fredericton, Le Couteulx St. IAary’s, Liverpool (England), 
Michigan, Missouri, North Carolina. 


REPORTS OF MISSIONS FOR ADULTS, 1892: Second Annual 
Report of the Church Mission to the Deaf in the Dioceses of 
Central New York and Western New York, by Rev. C. Orvis 
Dantzer, Missionary.—A Statement of the Labors of the Rev. Job 
Turner, Missionary among the Deaf and Dumb, for the quarter 
ending December 1, 1892. 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Alabama Institute-—We regret to announce that the seri- 
ous illness of Dr. Johnson, the principal, which began several 
months ago, still continues. Happily the appointment of his 
son, Mr. J. H. Johnson, Jr., as superintendent and assistant 
principal at the beginning of the present school year, relieves 
him, to a great extent, of the active responsibilities of office. 

American Asylum.—Miss Mary Wright, who had taught 
speech-reading for about a year, resigned in January last, and 
was succeeded by Miss Allys E. Tyler. 

Dr. George W. Avery, who had been the physician of the 
school for twenty years, died February 23, 1893, of pneu- 
monia. 
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Arkansas Institute.—The legislature has passed a law ex- 
tending the term of instruction from seven to ten years. A 
law enacted two years ago gave the authorities of the Institute 
the power to select twenty pupils each year for three years’ 
higher instruction. As the new law does not interfere with 
the former one, all the pupils may now have ten years’ instruc- 
tion, and selected pupils may have thirteen. The State also 
makes provision for the aid of students attending the National 
College. 

California Institution.—The legislature has appropriated 
$63,250 for building and other permanent improvements, in- 
cluding a new Home for boys, an electric-light plant, etc., ete. 

Miss Laura D. Nourse has been compelled to give up teach- 
ing, for the present, on account of illness. 


Chicago Day-Schools.—Miss Grace D. Emery, long associ- 
ated with her father, Mr. P. A. Emery, as teacher in these 
schools, was married on the 21st of February last to Mr. 
Charles F. Coombs. 

The Pas-a-Pas Club of the city, composed of graduates of 
various schools for the deaf, is making an effort to havea 
State institution established in Chicago, in order to afford 
better facilities for instruction than is possible in the day- 
schools, and to provide for the education of the deaf of 
northern Illinois in general. A committee of the club, ap- 
pointed to consider the question, report that the present ar- 
rangement of several day-schools in various buildings, which 
are also occupied by hearing children, is not conducive to the 
best interests of the deaf, while the great size of Chicago— 
twenty-five miles from its northern to its southern boundary— 
renders a single central day-school impracticable. 


Georgia School.—By request of the authorities of the 
School, the legislature has changed its name from “The 
Georgia Institution for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb” 
to “Georgia School for the Deaf.” 


Kansas Institution.—The Rev. B. T. Bensted has resigned 
his position as teacher to engage in the Christian ministry. 
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Mr. A. C. Roberts, formerly a teacher in the Ohio Institution, 
has been added to the corps of instruction. 

The legislature has appropriated $18,000 for the erection of 
a new chapel, including its heating and lighting apparatus, and 
for an electric-light plant for all the buildings. 


Mr. Knapp’s School.—Mr. F. Knapp, who for the past fif- 
teen years has conducted a private oral school for the deaf in 
Baltimore, Maryland, in connection witb a school for hearing 
youth, died in January last. We are informed that the depart- 
ment for the deaf will probably be discontinued at the close 
of the present school year. 


Miss Kugler’s School.—Miss L. Kugler, who opened a 
private oral school in St. Louis three years ago, died Decem- 
ber 18, 1892. Miss Kugler’s School was a small one, and it 
was broken up by her illness some weeks before her death. 


Liverpool School.—Mr. F. B. Illingworth, head-master of 
the School since 1884, died December 14, 1892, of typhoid 
fever. He was only thirty-two years of age, and was regarded 
as a man of high promise in the profession. He is succeeded 
by Mr. James B. Lloyd. 


Montana School.—An act establishing a school for the deaf, 
the blind, and the feeble-minded at Boulder, Montana, has 
passed the legislature, and the sum of $10,000 has been appro- 
priated for building purposes. 


National College-—In November last the students began 
the experiment of a semi-quarterly periodical. It is a quarto 
of sixteen pages, edited and printed by the students them- 
selves, and named, after the College colors, the Buff and Blue. 
Its aim, like that of college papers in general, is to afford an 
opportunity for the publication of the literary efforts of the 
students, and a convenient medium of communication with 
the alumni. In the character of its contributions, as well as 
in typographical appearance, it compares favorably with the 
publications of older and larger colleges. 
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Nebraska Institute-—A reporter of the Omaha Evening 
Bee of March 1, in an account of a recent visit to the Institute, 
writes as follows of the “sentence method” of teaching lan- 
guage, described by Mr. Gillespie in the Annals for October 
last, and now followed in this school. Of course the reporter, 
and not Mr. Gillespie, is responsible for the erroneous state. 
ment that the idea of beginning with sentence teaching is some- 
thing new in the instruction of the deaf : 


The work of the Nebraska School for the Deaf is doubly interesting 
just now on account of the fact that Prof. John A. Gillespie, the super- 
intendent, has recently introduced a new an1 original method of instruc- 
tion, which, in all probability, will supplant the older methods in a very 
short time all over the country. As compared with former methods it 
may be called the ‘‘complete thought” or ‘‘sentence” plan. In the 
early days of instruction for the deaf and dumb the alphabet was taught, 
then words, and finally the pupils were taught to combine the words into 
sentences, or complete thoughts. Prof. Gillespie conceived the idea sev- 
eral months ago of introducing the plan of presenting complete thoughts 
to the children as soon as they can form the letters. The blackboards 
are furnished with blinds or shades like those used for windows; the 
teacher gives the class a sentence by signs and then writes it on the 
board, and after allowing the pupils about one minute to look at it the 
blind is pulled down, shutting off the view, and the pupils then write on 
their slates what they saw on the board. 

It is surprising to note how the young people take in at a mere glance 
long sentences, and even two or three of them, up as high as forty or fifty 
words in all, and transfer them verbatim et literatim et punctuatim from 
the plate of the mental photograph they caught, like the snap shot of a 
kodak, to the slates in their hands. 

The superintendent and the teachers are very much pleased with the 
results thus far, and are confident that greater progress can be made by 
following this plan than by the old a, b, c and word methods. * * * 

Passing to the more advanced grades, the visitor is shown the work 
done in language. The blackboard and the sign-language are the means 
employed here. The teacher first tells the class a, short sentence by 
means of the sign-language, then she writes the same thing upon the board, 
and after permitting the pupils to look at it a moment she pulls the blind 
and they then write it on their slates. The blind is then raised and the 
pupils compare and correct. 

The absorbing eagerness with which the pupils take hold of this work 
is remarkable. They are, as a rule, quick to detect mistakes when the 
curtain rises on the original, and long before the teacher can pass around 
the class they have removed all the errors and have the copy corrected. 
The same system is followed right through the upper grades in language 
and history, and all the way up the excellence of the plan is manifest. 


New Jersey School.—Miss Marcella V. Gillin, a teacher in 
the School since 1886, died February 15, 1893. The Silent 
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Worker speaks of her as faithful, devoted, and intelligent, 
thorough in the performance of every duty, and enthusiastic 
in her work. 

New York Institution.—The division of the Institution into 
an educational and an administrative department, with two 
separate and independent heads, has been abandoned, and the 
Institution has returned to the more economical and at the 
same time more efficient organization under a single responsible 
head. The office of superintendent is abolished and the sole 
responsibility is placed upon the principal. Mr. C. N. Brain- 
erd, who has rendered the Institution faithful service for thirty 
years, first as clerk, then as steward, and finally as superin- 
tendent, was asked to continue as steward. He declined to do 
so,,and Mr. Curtis Wilcox, of New Haven, Connecticut, has 
been appointed to that office. 

Miss Fayetta Peck, an expert kindergartner, a graduate of 
the New York school presided over by Miss Hunter, has been 
added to the corps of instruction. Mr. T. F. Fox has been 
promoted to be instructor of the High Class. Mr. Percival 
Hall and Mr. Andrew McKean, fellows of the normal depart- 
ment of the National College, have been appointed instructors, 
to enter upon their duties next autumn. Mr. Hall is a gradu- 
ate of Harvard, and Mr. McKean of Williams College. 

Mr. Benjamin H. Field, who for thirty-one years had been a 
director of this Institution, died March 17, at the age of 
seventy-nine. He was a very benevolent man, and for years, 
since his retirement from active business, had devoted his en- 
tire time to charitable work. He was not only the founder of 
the Home for Incurables in Fordham, but its first and only 
president ; he was also founder of the New York Free Circu- 
lating Libraries, and a fellow of the American Geographical 
Society, and had been president of the New York Historical 
Society. He was the oldest member of the New York Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

North Carolina School.—At the recent session of the gen- 
eral assembly $70,000 were appropriated to complete and 
equip the building. The work will be pushed and the School 
opened at the earliest day possible. The building will accom- 
modate two hundred and fifty pupils, and a larger number 
could be cared for. An act was also passed defining the quali- 
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fications of superintendent. It requires professional knowl- 
edge and previous experience in the education and manage- 
ment of the deaf. 


North Dakota School_—The School has been closed tem- 
porarily on account of the prevalence of sickness, especially 
typhoid fever, which is attributed to the bad sanitary condi- 
tion of the building. It is expected that the new building 
now in process of construction will be completed during the 
coming summer, and that the School will reopen in Sep- 
tember. 

Northern New York Institution.—The publication of a 
large and well-printed weekly newspaper, called the Deaf- 
Mutes’ Advocate, was begun in January last, under the editor- 
ship of Mr. George L. Reynolds, a graduate of the New York 
Institution, and a teacher in this Institution. 


Oregon School. —A change has been made in the organiza- 
tion of the School, its government being transferred from a 
private board of commissioners to a board composed of the 
Governor, Secretary of State, and Superintendent of Public 


Instruction. 

The legislature has made a much needed appropriation of 
$25,000 for the purchase of grounds and the erection of new 
buildings. 

Pennsylvania Home for the Training in Speech of Deaf 

+hildren before they are of School Age.—This school, or a 
portion of it, will be transferred to Chicago for the summer, 
and will be carried on in the Children’s Building of the Co- 
lumbian Exposition, under the direction of Miss Mary S. Gar- 
rett, secretary of the Home. 

Rhode Island Institute-—On the first of January last the 
School was changed from a day-school to a boarding-school. 
Its title is now “ Rhode Island Institute for the Deaf,” and it 
is carried on in a fine new building erected for the purpose at 
the corner of East avenue and Cypress street, Providence. 


South Carolina Institution.—The Centenary for December, 
1892, contains a biographical sketch of “the Walker Group,” 
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including the Rev. Newton Pinckney Walker, the founder of 
this Institution ; his son Newton F. Walker, the present prin- 
cipal; and his two grandsons, Horace Eppes Walker and 
Albert H. Walker, teachers, respectively, in the Missouri and 
Texas Schools. 


Stuttgart School.—Mr. C. Renz, who for several years has 
conducted a private school for deaf children of wealthy 
families in Stuttgart, Wurtemberg, and formerly taught in 
Switzerland, France, and Russia, died January 31, 1893, aged 59. 
Mr. Renz was a voluminous contributor to the Organ and 
other foreign periodicals of deaf-mute instruction, furnishing 
chiefly translations and reviews of publications, but also some 
original articles. At the time of his death he was earnestly 
engaged in experiments with hearing tubes, and hoped to be 
able to perfect an instrument that would be of great service 
to the deaf. 

Texas School.--Mr. Kendall has been reappointed superin- 
tendent by the governor and trustees for another term of two 
years. In most of our schools for the deaf it is so much a 
matter of course that a competent and faithful officer should 
be retained in his place, without regard to political changes, 
that such a reappointment would ordinarily not be mentioned 
in the Annals ; but in Texas the position, as the Ranger says, 
“has long been regarded as a political plum in the gift of the 
appointing power,” and Mr. Kendall is the first superintendent, 
since the days of reconstruction, who has retained his place 
after a change in the administration. We congratulate the 
School that the old precedent has been disregarded, and trust 
the new one thus established will be followed in all its future 
history. 

Miss Bessie Hall, formerly a teacher in the New Jersey 
School, has been added to the corps of instruction. 


Washington (State) School.—Mr. J. C. Watson has severed 
his connection with the School to engage in the practice of 
law. 

West Virginia Institution.—A bill was introduced into the 
last legislature, which proposed to reduce the term of instruc- 
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tion in the Institution to five years, with a possible additional 
term of two years on account of merit. Happily this measure 
was defeated, and the term of instruction remains as before, 
five years, with such extension of time as the board of regents, 
on recommendation of the principal, may see fit to grant. 
Under this provision all worthy pupils may secure a period of 
instruction of at least ten years. 


Western New York Institution.—The Institution met with 
a serious loss in the death, January 6, 1893, of Mrs. Mary H. 
Nodine Westervelt. Mrs. Westervelt was formerly teacher of 
articulation in the Maryland School, and there Mr. Westervelt 
met and married her. After the establishment of the Western 
New York Institution she made a thorough study of kinder- 
garten methods with a view to their application to deaf chil- 
dren, and when a kindergarten was opened in the Institution, 
in 1883, she took charge of the department. In many other 
ways she was a more than ordinarily efficient helper in the 
Institution work, and was also active in church and mission 
labors outside the school. A writer in the Rochester Demo- 
crat and Chronicle says of her: , 

Hers was a most sympathetic character, in which strength and sweet- 
ness were blended. Her intellectual gifts were united with deep religious 
experience and skill in practical affairs. Self-forgetful and of heroic 
courage, her heart was open to the sorrows and sufferings of others, and 
her sympathy was true and tender. From the organization of the 
Rochester Deaf-Mute Institute Mrs. Westervelt gave to it her devoted 
service, and it is not an exaggeration to say that to many of its pupils 
their infirmity has proved a blessing, since it brought them under her 
sweet influence. 


Western Pennsylvania Institution.—The publication of an 
eight-page semi-monthly periodical, called the Western 
Pennsylvanian, was begun in February last. It is edited by 
Mr. H. L. Branson, and neatly printed by the pupils under his 


direction. 


A. 


A 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Taste for Reading.—In connection with Mr. Allabough’s 
article on “ Reading as an Aid to Language-Teaching,” in the 
present number of the Annals, the following extract from a 
recent letter to the editor, written by a graduate of the Na- 
tional College, may be read with interest. It seems almost 
incredible that any teacher should have tried to repress in his 
pupils a taste which it was one of his first duties to cultivate, 
but the intelligence and high character of the writer leave 
no room for doubt concerning the truth of his statement. 
Happily the teacher's efforts were not successful in the present 
instance. The pupil became very fond of reading, and to the 
language thus acquired, no doubt, the present excellence of 
his composition is largely due. He lost his hearing at two 
years of age; he was in school a little more than four years, 
and in the National College five years. The letter was written 
without any thought of its publication, and is given exactly as 
written, except that the residence of the aunt is omitted: 


My taste for reading was created in the following manner: On a visit 
to my beloved aunt in during my first Christmas vacation in my 
school-life, I saw a copy of ‘‘ Frisky, the Squirrel,” a popular picture- 
book of poetry, on the floor. Picking it up, I opened it in order tolook 
at the pictures. As soon as I noticed familiar words—those words that 
I had learned the past four months—I became deeply absorbed in the 
book, trying to read the story. Of course, I did not understand 99 per 
cent. of the words, or rather the language, but I was not discouraged, 
for with the aid of the pictures I obtained some idea of the story. Since 
this was the first picture-book that came into my hands in ‘my school- 
life, the ‘‘ Chinese wall”? having been established between our school- 
lessons and the picture-books, because our teacher did not believe in 
giving us books to read, for absurd reasons, this was the best thing that 
could be done under the circumstances. One good thing that came out 
of it: I got an idea that, to understand books, I must know more words 
and learn more language. Hence my idea of reading. After this, 
whenever I saw picture-books, I took them and tried to read them—such 
as Cinderella, Santa Claus, Mother Goose, the Three Bears, etc. I think 
Cinderella was my next reading. 

I regret tosay that we were not allowed to get books to read at school, 
because our teacher thought that we would neglect our lessons if we 
were to read books. How did I manage to read books? Well, I read 
them in book-stores on Saturday afternoons. Now and then I bought 
books and read them outof school. So you see that I was laboring under 
disadvantages. ButIdo not want it understood that I am after my 
teacher’s scalp for this reason. He thought he was doing right, but I 
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can see that he was not. He is still living, and I am ever thankful to him 
for what Iam. He inculcated good principles on me. 


It shows a forgiving spirit in our correspondent that he is 
not “after his teacher’s scalp,” but if the teacher is still in the 
profession, and still holds the same injudicious views on the 
subject of reading, somebody ought to be after his scalp for 
the sake of his pupils, notwithstanding the good principles he 


inculcates. 


Instruction by Correspondence.—We call the attention of 
our readers to the “ Correspondence Department” of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, which affords an opportunity for higher 
education to persons so situated that they cannot attend college. 
This scheme of instruction by correspondence is something in 
which the deaf who are fitted for it can share on precisely the 
same terms as hearing students. While in many respects it 
does not afford the advantages to be gained by attending col- 
lege, it has some advantages of its own, and is certainly a great 
deal better than nothing. More than forty courses of instruc- 
tion in a wide range of subjects are offered by this department. 
They include (1) academy work, preparatory to admission to 
college; (2) the academic work of the Freshman and Sopho- 
more years of college; (3) the college work of the junior and 
senior years ; (4) graduate school work, and (5) divinity school 
work. The studies include Latin, Greek, mathematics, rheto- 
ric, German, French, political economy, American and Euro- 
pean history, philosophy, Biblical literature, etc., ete. 

The method of teaching is this: “A course on any given sub- 
ject is arranged in twenty or forty lessons, on each of which 
there is a printed lesson paper prepared. This lesson paper 
gives directions, general and special, and suggestions for the 
study of the lesson. Hints of various kinds are thrown out, 
and questions asked, of such a nature as to lead the student to 
look at the matter from every possible point of view. The 
paper contains also a list of examination questions which are 
to be answered without any reference to helps of any kind, after 
the student has first thoroughly mastered the lesson. This 
examination paper is then returned to the instructor, who cor- 
rects it, making whatever further suggestions he thinks advisa- 
ble, and returns it to the student, who then carefully reviews 
it, and again fixes it in his mind.” About half the work re- 
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quired for the ‘bachelor’s degree may be done by correspond- 
ence. 

A calendar is published, which contains full information con- 
cerning the correspondence work. It may be had free of 
charge on application to the University of Chicago. 


The Type- Writer.—In the Florida Institute a cheap type. 
writer for the use of the pupils has been found a valuable aid 
in instruction. Mr. Caldwell says of it in the Institute 
Herald: 


Our purpose has not been to make experts, but simply to employ the 
instrument as an aid in teaching language, the use of punctuation marks, 
capital letters, etc. The type-writer we have cost but fifteen dollars, and 
now, after a year of almost daily use, it is apparently about as good as 
new. So far from causing or inducing carelessness in writing with the 
pen, it has been the means of improving the penmanship, since only 
those who try to write neatly are permitted to use it. It is in great de- 
mand among the pupils, and is seldom at rest during the morning ses- 
sion. Itis also frequently used during the evening study hour. ‘Toa 
certain extent it supplies the sort of training that the compositors get 
in the printing office. 


Hearing People’s English.—We lament, and with good 
reason, the failure of our congenitally deaf pupils, even those 
farthest advanced in general knowledge, to master the English 
language. There is, perhaps, as Mr. W. G. Jenkins suggests 
in his article in the present number of the Annals, some con- 
solation in the reflection that comparatively few hearing peo- 
ple master it either. Even hearing college students and 
graduates are not always masters of the English language. 
The New York Nation publishes as a specimen of “ English 
at Colleges” the following clipping from the Ariel of the 
University of Minnesota: 

With this edition of the anrex the present editor of this department, 
having a very generous feeling for my fellow students, and not wishing 
to see any of them miss the advantage to receive the benefit that is 
always desired from a good honorable position, and having held the 
position for over one year, could not conscientiously hold it any longer, 
thereby standing in the way of some fellow student, therefore I resign, 
and have the pleasure of introducing to the readers of the arren, Mr. 
Thomas A. Haight, a bright and energetic young man of the class of 94, 
who no doubt will fill the position better than it has been for the past 
year, We all wish him success in his new work. Ep. Aer. Dept. 
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The Prevention of Congenital Deafness.—P. McCahey, M. 
D., of 1413 South Tenth street, Philadelphia, Pa., writes us 
that he has discovered “a harmless and certain method of 
preventing congenital deaf-mutism; that is, a method that will 
insure perfect hearing from birth to all future children, re- 
gardless of the fact that one or both parents are deaf-mutes, 
or that one or more children have been born deaf.” 

Dr. McCahey maintains that “ congenital deaf-mutism is due 
altogether to imperfect obstetric methods, and not at all to 
heredity, and is therefore preventable.” The means of preven- 
tion he proposes is the use of certain obstetric instruments of 
his own invention. The details of the method are not suitable 
for publication in a non-medical journal ; it is sufficient to say 
that he asserts positively that the method entails no risk what- 
ever for mother or child, but on the contrary wards off not 
only deafness but many other dangers incident to child-birth. 

The supposition that heredity has nothing to do with con- 
genital deafness seems to us untenable in view of the large 
number of cases in which family deafness prevails, but with 
respect to sporadic cases we see no reason why imperfect ob- 
stetric methods may not possibly be a cause. In a private 
letter to the editor of the Annals Dr. McCahey gives an expla- 
nation of the dangers to which he believes the function of 
hearing is subject in parturition, which he is about to publish 
for the benefit of the medical profession. To the mind of a 
layman it seems both ingenious and plausible. As for heredity, 
while its influence in cases of family deafness appears to be 
proved by known facts, it must be admitted that we know 
scarcely anything concerning the manner in which it operates ; 
if imperfect obstetric methods are a cause of congenital deaf- 
ness in sporadic cases, it is not impossible that they may be 
the immediate determining cause in hereditary cases, just as 
scarlet fever, measles, etc., apparently combine sometimes 
with hereditary influences to produce adventitious deafness. 

While we do not feel justified at present in giving any 
indorsement whatever of Dr. McCahey’s claims, we believe 
that, in view of our ignorance of the actual causes of congeni- 
tal deafness, his hypothesis deserves candid consideration and 
investigation. We should be very glad to have his method of 
prevention submitted to the crucia! test—which he invites—of 
cases of family deafness. If there are any expectant parents 
among our readers who belong to families in which there 
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exists an hereditary tendency to deafness, perhaps it would be 
a good plan for them to ask their family physician to write to 
Dr. McCahey for further details, and, if the family physician 
should be convinced that the method is harmless, request him 
to give it a trial in their own case. If it should prove uni- 
formly successful in a considerable number of such selected 
cases, we should consider the test satisfactory and agree that 
the claims of the discoverer, so far as they relate to the pre- 
vention of congenital deafness, were fully substantiated. 


The Treatment of Deafness.—Dr. Henry F. Garey, of Balti- 
more, delivered an address on the massage treatment of deaf- 
ness before the annual meeting of the American Institute of 
Homeopathy held in Washington in June last. The following 
report of his address is taken from the Baltimore Swn of June 
15, 1892: 


Massage of the sound-conducting apparatus of the ear has been used 
by me experimentally ever since the opening of the clinics at the South- 
ern Homeopathic College in 1891. For several years past it has been 
settled in my mind theoretically that if it were practically applied it 
would prove such an aid in those cases of adhesion of the membrana tym- 
pani and anchylosis of the ossicles that, by means of sympathetic vibra- 
tions of the diseased parts, the vast majority of such diseases could be 
relieved. It is when deafness is caused by catarrh of the middle ear and 
eustachian tube that the sound-conducting apparatus is always more or 
less affected. Independent of the closure of the eustachian tube, which 
causes a vacuum in the tympanic cavity, preventing vibratory motion of 
the drum, the transmitting apparatus itself may become incapable of 
performing its proper functions. That is, although, properly treated, 
the eustachian tube has been rendered pervious, its closure being the 
primary cause of the drum not responding, the hearing may not improve, 
because the other existing causes of deafness have not been reached. 

Dr. Garey then described the usual forms of diseases of the ear, the 
loss of elasticity of the membrana tympani, and adhesions caused by 
secretions of a gluey nature in the tympanic cavity, curtailing the move- 
ments of the joints of the ossicles. 

These conditions, as is well known, are hardest to overcome, the usual 
modes of treatment being very unsatisfactory in comparison with the 
method which is directed especially upon the parts to be restored. This 
method is massage. By this means adhesions are broken up, the elas- 
ticity of the membrana tympani restored and perfect mobility of the ossi- 
cles secured, finally bringing the sound-conducting apparatus into that 
condition which is absolutely necessary to hearing. 

Dr. Garey then went into a discussion of the methods of the aurists, 
who for some time past have been endeavoring to establish a suitable 
system of massage in the treatment of certain kinds of deafness. He 
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stated that in his own case he had determined that such massage could 
only be secured through vibratory force. He further determined that 
such force could be secured only through the use of sounds of a certain 
pitch. In explanation of this he went into a lengthy demonstration of 
the philosophy of sound and the effects of sound vibrations upon certain 
parts of the ear. 

He then showed that while the membrana tympani and its associate 
sound-conducting parts are sensitive enough to vibrate in unison with an 
extremely high-pitched sound, others are not. 

Dr. Garey then said: ‘‘If it is necessary for the ear to distinguish 
sounds only by means of vibrations transmitted to the auditory nerve, 
then the mere fact that we are hearing a noise shows that the sound- 
conducting apparatus is performing its normal functions. But in a dis- 
eased one, which is in a partial state of rigidity, sound in regular vibra- 
tions introduced into the external auditory canal of sufficient intensity 
to be heard means that the massage of the sound-conducting apparatus 
is taking place.” 

Dr. Garey then described his methods in detail, showing the manner 
in which the phonograph has been used as a means of producing the 
vibratory force necessary. He stated that in thirty treatments it has 
caused permanent cessation of the most annoying tinnitus unaffected by 
other treatments, the hearing, which had been almost destroyed, being 
so restored that a conversation fifteen feet away could easily be heard. 

Dr. Garey then gave in detail a description of six typical cases which 
he had treated. In closing he said: ‘‘ Most of these patients had been 
under the ordinary modes of treatment, stating that they had not derived 
any benefit, and I would again call your attention to the fact that during 
their treatment with me nothing but massage was used. I have been 
using the phonograph up to this date, and feel the necessity of a more 
perfect instrument, one which will give the vibrations of a single tone at 
regular intervals for any length of time, where it can be modified at will, 
and the pitch can be made to suit the taste.” 


Dr. George A. Leech, of 30 West Twenty-seventh street, 
New York city, whom the attending physician of the New 
Jersey School vouches for as a reputable physician, advertises 
in the Silent Worker that, “by a recent diseovery in connec- 
tion with the Edison Phonograph, a method has been brought 
to light through which hearing can be restored after a few 
months’ treatment.” He says he is “able to offer hope to the 
multitude of the silent world who are partially or even totally 
deaf.” Dr. Leech is soon to try some experiments at the New 
York Institution, and Mr. Currier has promised to report the 
result in the Annals. 

An Aid to Hearing.—Mr. J. P. Sunderland, General Man- 
ager and President of the Sunderland Telephone Company, 
176 Broadway, New York, has written Mr. Currier, Principal 
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of the New York Institution, that he “has perfected a scheme 
by which a lecturer can face an audience of from one to fifty 
deaf people, and they can hear the lecture, sitting in front of 
the platform as any audience sit facing a speaker.” 

Mr. Sunderland's apparatusis called the dentihyran. In order 
to give the inventor an opportunity to experiment with the pu- 
pils of the New York Institution, it has been set up in the attic 
of the school building. Mr. Currier says it is certainly a 
powerful conductor of sound; by its aid some of the pupils 
who have partial audition can hear a whisper at the distance 
of sixty feet. As many persons can benefit by it at once as 
there are mouth spaces on the wire. Mr. Currier is espe- 
cially fitted to judge of the merits of an invention of this kind, 
for the reason that he himself has given a great deal of study 
and labor to artificial appliances in aid of the hearing, and in 
fact has an improved instrument of his own nearly ready. He 
promises to tell us more of the “dentihyran ” after it has been 
more fully tested. 


The Proposed Exhibit of Schools at Chicago.—The follow- 
ing circulars on this subject have been issued by President 
Gallaudet, Chairman of the Executive Committee, since the 


publication of the last number of the Annals : 


NationaL 
Wasurneton, D. C., February 1, 1893. 
To the Principals, Superintendents, and Presidents of Institutions and 
Associations engaged in the education and uplifting of the Deaf: 

At a meeting of the Standing Executive Committee, held here last 
week, the chairman made a report as tothe responses he had received to 
the circulars of Nov. 7 and Dec. 17, 1892, relating to the proposed ex- 
hibit of schools for the deaf in the United States and Canada at the Co- 
lumbian Exposition. 

The number of schools found willing to maintain a “‘ living” exhibit 
was not large enough to encourage the Committee to make further effort 
in this direction at this time. 

With regard to the material exhibit, it was reported that a sufficient 
number of schools had promised their co-operation to give assurance of 
success. 

The Committee therefore decided to make ali proper effort to secure 
the participation of every school in this exhibit. And as the fitting up 
of the space accorded, the reception, arrangement, care and return of 
the material to be exhibited, must necessarily involve considerable ex- 
pense, the Committee voted to ask each school to contribute, if possible, 
the sum of twenty-five dollars ($25.00), to provide for this outlay. 
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The Committee suggest that photographs be prepared, giving exterior 
and interior views of schools, also specimens of art and industrial work, 
examination papers, copies of reports, and whatever else may serve to 
set forth the work tbat the schools are doing for their pupils. Some sug- 
gestive hints of further details may be found in Mr. Dobyns’ Report on 
the New Orleans Exposition of 1885, published in the Annals for Octo- 
ber of that year (vol. xxx, pp. 287-292). For associations, it would 
seem that printed statements of their work would be appropriate. 

The chairman earnestly requests that all persons receiving this circu- 
lar will communicate with him at as early a day as possible, informing 
him to what extent he may expect co-operation, both as to pecuniary 
assistance and as to the exhibit. 

In the preparation of photographs the sizes 18 by 22 inches and 9 by 
12 inches are suggested, and it is particularly urged that all photographs 
have descriptive titles clearly printed. 

The Committee believe that if the general co-operation of the schools 
ean be secured, an exhibit may be presented that will greatly promote 
the cause of deaf-mute education, and will at the same time prove to the 
world that America has reason to be proud of what she has done for her 
deaf children. 

Before the first of March a circular will be issued giving particular 
directions as to the forwarding of exhibits to Chicago. 

Epwarp M. 
Chairman. 


Natrionat Dear-MuTE CoLuEGcE, 
Wasuineton, D. C., February 25, 1893. 


To the Principals, Superintendents, and Presidents of Institutions and 
Associations engaged in the education and uplifting of the Deaf: 


Since the date of the last circular relating to the Columbian Exposi- 
tion, the Chairman of the Standing Executive Committee has visited 
Chicago for the purpose of arranging for the installation of the exhibit 
of the institutions for the deaf. 

He finds that ample space has been allotted, in a desirable location, 
near the exhibits of other educational institutions. 

Under the authority of the Committee, Mr. Lawrence O. Vaught, 
Principal of the Chicago Deaf-Mute Day-Schools, and Mr. Lester Good- 
man, of Chicago, have been appointed to take charge of the installation 
of our exhibit. Mr. Vaught’s address in Chicago is No. 99 Twenty-sixth 
Street. 

All applications for space, accompanied by a statement in detail of 
proposed exhibits, should be forwarded as soon as possible to the Chair- 
man of the Committee at Washington. Applications for space should 
state the probable number of boxes to be used by each exhibitor, and 
these boxes should be so made that they can beopened without breaking 
them, for they will be preserved and used for returning exhibits. 

The Chairman will see that special labels are furnished exhibitors, to 
be used in marking boxes for shipment to Chicago. 
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It is desired by the authorities of the Exposition that all exhibits 
should be in readiness to be shipped so as to reach Chicago not later than 
April 10th. 

The authorities of the Exposition recommend very strongly that a 
suitable person be employed to take charge of our exhibit during the 
whole period of the Fair, not only to ensure the safety of articles ex- 
hibited, but to be of service to visitors in answering questions that will 
naturally be asked, and in giving opportunities for the consultation by 
visitors of the valuable books and papers which will undoubtedly be ex- 
hibited, and which would be kept under lock and key except when desired 
for examination by visitors. 

To enable the Committee to meet the expense of such attendance, and 
to provide for the necessary cost of partitions, floor covering, unpacking, 
and arranging of articles, repacking the same, and many small matters 
that cannot be foreseen, it will be necessary that a favorable response be 
made from the schools generally to the request for contributions. 

Tine Chairman has been gratified with a considerable number of prom- 
ises of the amount asked for in the last circular, and hopes for many 
more. He would suggest that in cases where $25 cannot be afforded, no 
hesitation should be felt as to sending him a smaller amount. Remit- 
tances for amounts subscribed should be sent as soon as convenient to 
the Chairman. 

A careful account of all expenditures will be kept, and, should a sur- 
plus remain at the close of the Exposition, a pro rata dividend will be 


made to each of the subscribers. 
E. M. GALLAUDET, 


Chairman. 


While from many schools no replies whatever to these circu- 
lars have been received, favorable responses have come from 
a sufficient number to enable us to say with certainty that the 
exhibit will be such as to reflect credit upon our schools, and 
afford interest and profit to all who see it. 


A Visit from Helen Keller.—During inauguration week 
Helen Keller, her father and her teacher, passed a few days 
in Washington. Through the kindness of Mr. Hitz, Superin- 
tendent of the Volta Bureau, whose guests they were, the resi- 
dents of Kendall Green had the pleasure of meeting them. 
The following description of the impression Helen made upon 
the students of the College is taken from the diary of one of 
the young lady students: 

March 2,1893.—To-day Helen Keller paid a visit of over an hour to Ken- 
dall Green while on her way to Boston from her home. Her many friends’ 
and admirers here were rejoiced tosee her looking so well, and to convince 


themselves that those flying rumors and reports of her broken-down 
condition which filled the air a few months ago were without foundation. 
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Helen is only twelve and a half years of age, but is very tall and large ; 
her size is a matter of astonishment, and it seems as though her physical 
growth were striving to keep pace with her mental development. Judged 
by classic and wsthetic rules, her face is not beautiful; yet it is won- 
drously pleasant to behold on account of its sweet and winning expres- 
sion. Her hair is a pretty brown shade, and hung down in the back; a 
red ribbon was tied around her head, and a soft. curling fringe came over 
her forehead. Her eyes are blue, but the left one is disfigured. Her 
chief charm, as said before, iies in her expression. Blind though her 
eyes are, they yet kindled and danced with eagerness and appreciation as 
this or that remark caught her interest. 

On her way to the institution building she was lifted on the pedestal 
of the statue of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, which stands before the 
chapel. She presented a most touching picture while feeling the statue 
over carefully. When she came to the face of Alice Cogswell, she said : 
‘* Her mouth is slightly open. Her face is very grave.” 

During the entire length of her visit she gave evidence of her miracu- 
lous attainments. She expressed herself with equal readiness by finger- 
spelling and vecal speech. At first she spelled slowly, but when she 
found that we could read rapid spelling, her fingers flew. It is a marvel 
that she, hindered as she is, learned to articulate; yet she not only ac- 
complished this, but also acquired to an incredible degree the power of 
reading the lips by merely pressing her hand lightly against them. In the 
institution library she spoke in finger-spelling of the animals she had 
seen at the Zoological Garden, of her home, of her little sister, and recited 
aloud the Psalm of Life, and two stanzas of poetry which Professor Gor- 
don had repeated to her just once the preceding evening. A hearing 
friend told me that her voice was unnatural, but not more so than that 
of deaf persons generally ; that what she said was intelligible, and that she 
rendered the rhythm of the Psalm of Life very well ; she surpassed every 
expectation that could be formed of one in her condition who began to 
learn speech only three years ago. 

Her talk of her home, her sister, and the animals was pleasantly inter- 
spersed with little bursts of laughter. She gave every token of perfect 
refinement in language and gesture and thought. She appeared to see and 
hear with the eyes and ears of those around her, and it was pathetic to 
observe her use of expressions which implied the possession of both sight 
and hearing. Of the lion, she said that she had patted his paw and back, 
and that he did not like it, but was prevented from biting her. ‘‘ He 
gave a sound like oh-ah.” She thought that the alligator’s feet were 
something like a duck’s, and showed she had a conception of the flight 
of time when she spoke of the former animal being sacred in Egypt ‘‘ so 
longago.”’ She had felt the body of a boa-constrictor and did not find it 
pleasant, though it was interesting. She also mentioned a mummy she 
had seen. Her sister, she said, was the sweetest sister in the world. 
She was six years-old and was called Mildred. She was very pretty, with 
light hair, and eyes ‘‘ as blue as violets.”” When they were together they 
had great fun playing puss-in-the-corner and hide-and-seek. She gave 
a very pretty sketch of her home, saying spring had already sent her 
heralds there, and describing the ferns and springs. Roses also were 
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there ; ‘‘ her mother thought they were prettier in the autumn, and so did 
she, although she could not see them.” 

it is apparent that she lives in a calmer and more beautiful world than 
ours, and knows little of the lower feelings and impulses. Hers is a 
highly gifted nature. The sweetness of her disposition is quite unspoiled 
by the notice everywhere tendered her, and though this is natural to 
some extent, still she is so young that one would expect her to think a 
little more of herself. It was a rare pleasure to watch the varying ex- 
pressions of her face, the gentle gravity succeeding to the merry laugh, 
the flash of delight to the quiet waiting. Once when she turned to listen 
to her teacher her attitude was charming: one hand was on her teacher’s 
shoulder, her head turned slightly to one side, and her figure erect—a 
look of sweet and serious earnestness and attention rendering her a 
beautiful study. 

Her visit exerted an influence for good on all. After her departure a 
knot of young people in the library resolved solemnly to make a truce in 
their quarrels and troubles ; the effect of Helen’s face and presence was 
too strong for wayward propensities to manifest themselves immediately. 


Hducation in England.—The London 7Z%imes of March 3, 
1893, contains an account of the visit made the day previous 
by a large and influential deputation, including the Dukes of 
Westminster and Fife, Lord Playfair, Sir Stafford Northcote, 
Mrs. Fawcett, Mr. St. John Ackers, Mr. J. Howard, and others, 
to Mr. Acland, Vice-President of the Council of Education, 
for the purpose of urging the Government to take legislative 
measures to carry out the recommendations of the late Royal 
Commission as to the education and training of blind and deaf 
children. The following were the chief points urged, so far 
as they related to the deaf: 


1. That the provisions of the education acts should be put in force, that 
powers should be conferred upon school authorities to enforce compul- 
sory attendance at aschool or institution, and that the aze of compulsion 
be extended to sixteen. 

2. That powers shall be given to the school authorities to contribute 
to the funds of, to build, enlarge, and maintain institutions and schools, 
and that in doing so consideration shall be had to the accommodation 
available in the existing schools or institutions. 

3. That respect shall be had to the religious persuasion of the 
parents. 

4. That arrangements be made, subject to regulation by the Education 
Department, for the boarding out of children where desirable. 

5. That a Parliamentary grant of a character suited to the special 
needs of this education be given, subject to the institutions and schools 
receiving aid being under inspection by Government Inspectors assisted 
by specialists. 
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6. That in the case of young persons who may become deaf when they 
are too old to attend elementary schools, but not too late to be prepared 
for self-maintenance, by a special course of instruction, the state should 
come to the aid of private effort, by providing special instruction and 
technical training for all youg deaf persons under twenty-one years of 
age, and that the period allowed for instruction should be elastic, say 
from four to eight years, according to the judgment of a properly con- 
stituted authority. 

7. That industrial and technical training shall form a part of the edu- 
cation of every deaf child. This shall mean teaching the elements of 
the use of tools and working processes suitable to one who is not an ap- 
prentice to a trade. 

8. That training colleges for teachers, approved by the Education De- 
partment, are of prime importance. 


Addresses were made by the Dukes of Westminster and 
Fife, Mrs. Fawcett, Lord Playfair, Mr. Ackers, Mr. George 
Dixon, M. P., and Mr. Howard. Mrs. Fawcett urged, in ad- 
dition to the points above named, that the system of educa- 
tion should be the same as with ordinary education, “so that 
the children might climb the ladder, one end of which was in 
the gutter and the other at the universities.” 

Mr. Acland replied very cordially and favorably, expressing 
the conviction that, if the friends of Government action would 
come to a reasonable agreement on all disputed matters, a 
suitable bill could be passed without delay in both houses of 
Parliament. 


Church Work.—The Rev. Dr. Thomas Gallaudet, who 
founded St. Ann’s Church for the Deaf in New York city in 
October, 1852, resigned the rectorship of that church in Octc- 
ber, 1892, having thus completed a ministry of forty years of 
faithful and efficient service. His labors, however, have not 
been confined to this single chureh ; he has established religious 
services in many other places, and has founded and carried on 
with great success the Church Mission to Deaf-Mutes, and the 
Home for Aged and Infirm Deaf-Mutes. Now that he is no 
longer burdened with the ministry of St. Ann’s Church, which 
has a considerable hearing membership in addition to the deaf, 
he is able to give the more time to the larger work of the Mis- 
sion and the Home. 

The Rev. James H. Cloud, M. A., a graduate of the Illinois 
Institution and of the National College, was ordained to the 
priesthood of the Protestant Episcopal Church on the Ist of 
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January last. Mr. Cloud has charge of the St. Thomas Mis- 
sion to the Deaf in St. Louis, Missouri. 

Mr. R. P. McGregor, M. A., a graduate of the Ohio Institu- 
tion and of the National College, was licensed as a lay reader 
on the 1st of March, and now conducts religious services for 
the deaf every Sunday at Trinity Church, Columbus, Ohio. 


Aid for Mr. Heidsiek.—In response to his communication 
in the last number of the Annals, President Gallaudet has re- 
ceived up to the present time contributions amounting to 
$127.55 to aid Mr. Heidsiek in meeting the expenses of his 
trial for libel. 


Mr. Greene's Manuals.—Mr. D. Greene, Principal of the 
New York Institution for Improved Instruction, has in press 
a manual of articulation teaching. We learn that it is designed 
for student teachers and for mothers of deaf children who wish 
to teach their little ones at home for a few years, so as not to 
be compelled to send them away to school during the tender 
age. It contains a simple description of the organs of voice 
and respiration, the physiology of the speech-sounds and the 
principles of speech-reading. It also gives practical sugges- 
tions as to the first steps in articulation teaching, the training 
of the voice and elementary lessons in language. 

This little volume is soon to be followed by another, deserib- 
ing the full course of study which has been in use in the school 
under Mr. Greene’s charge, and giving full particulars of the 
methods pursued in the teaching of the different branches of 
study. 

The A. M. Bell Souvenir.—At the Second Summer Meeting 
of the American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf, held last summer, Professor Alexander 
Melville Bell expressed his intention to present to the teach- 
ers who were members of the Association some of his works 
which would be of service to them. These works are “The 
Faults of Speech,” “Speech Reading and Articulation Teaching,” 
“Visible Speech Reader,” “ Essays and Postscripts on Elocu- 
tion,” “ Bell’s Popular Shorthand,” and “ University Lectures 
on Phonetics.” The Volta Bureau has transmitted these 
works to the recipients in a handsome pamphlet-case suitable 
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for the library shelf, and has included with each set am ex- 
cellent portrait and biographical sketch of Professor Bell and 
a bibliography of his publications, giving the whole collection 
the title of the “A. M. Bell Souvenir, Lake George, 1892.” 


Histories of American Schools.—The proposal of the Volta 
Bureau, made in the last number of the Annals (page 80), to 
collect and issue in one or more volumes, for the occasion of 
the World’s Columbian Exposition, the histories of all the 
schools and institutions for the education of the deaf in 
America, met with so prompt and cordial a response from the 
heads of a considerable number of schools that the work was 
undertaken and is now in progress. It is hoped that every 
school and institution for the education of the deaf in America 
will be represented. 


The Educator.—The publication of the Silent Educator, 
suspended on account of the death of one of the editors and 
the withdrawal from the profession of the other, has been 
assumed by Messrs. F. W. Booth and S. G. Davidson, of the 
Pennsylvania Institution. The word “Silent” is omitted 
from the title. Under the present editors the periodical is 
much improved in its typographical appearance, the arrange- 
ment of its several departments, and the character of its con- 
tributions. Both the editors have had previous experience in 
newspaper as well as class-room work, and they enter upon 
the publication with the earnest purpose to promote in every 
possible way the education of the deaf. E. A. F. 


THE CHILD OF SILENCE.* 


Sad Child of Silence! 
In vain for thee the earth resounds 
On every side with sweetest sounds ; 
In vain for thee the wild bird’s song, 
Or hum of insect, borne along 
By whispering wind, till all the air 
Is filled with melody so rare ; 
All, all ‘‘ Earth’s voices” do but seem 
To thee a past, a pleasant dream. 


* From the New York Independent. ‘The writer is deaf. 
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Lone Child of Silence! 
And in thy silence-all alone 
Thou ne’er canst hear the sweetest tone, 
The ringing laugh of happy child, 
Rustle of leaves, or tempest wild. 
Silent to thee the voice of mirth, 
Whispers of love and songs of earth ; 
Thy words of prayer and of praise 
Only in silence canst thou raise. 


Meek Child of Silence! 
Bend meekly to thy Father’s will, 
And since he bade the world be still, 
And hushed for thee each pleasant sound 
That swells the earth and sky around, 
Humbly believe his will the best 
And still content in silence rest. 
No storm can break the willow bent, 
And grace to humble souls is sent. 


Glad Child of Silence! 
And be thou glad, O silent heart. 
Sweet sounds of earth are only part 
The moan of pain: the wail of woe 
May still be heard where’er we go. 
Thou canst not know the unkind word; 
The rough, harsh tone is all unheard. 
Be glad—so live, when death shall come, 
Thou’lt hear the angels call thee home. 

SARAH E. HEALD. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A gentleman teacher of ten years’ experience desires a change of loca- 
tion. He understands both signs and articulation. Address, ExPERIENCE, 
Care of the Editor of the Annals, Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 


An articulation teacher with experience and good success desires a 
situation. Address, stating salary, (Mrs.) M. Hammonp, Whipple Home 
School for the Deaf, Mystic, Conn. 


Wanted, immediately, to complete a set for the Columbian Exposition, 
a copy of the Proceedings of the Fourth Convention of American In- 
structors of the Deaf, held at Staunton, Virginia, in 1856. Please for- 
ward the copy without delay, and mention price, to the Editor of the 
Annals, Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 
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